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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THe ALGERIAN rebellion simply passed us by, we thought, 
heaving an almost grateful sigh. It started on a Saturday, 
too late for our correspondents to get anything to us in time 
for last week’s issue, and ended on Tuesday, too early for 
them to add anything to what would already be known 
by the time we come out this week. So, we set about planning 
the current issue resigned to the fact that, after all, weekly 
journalism is not daily journalism. 

The Monday morning mail often upsets our best laid 
plans, however, and this was particularly true yesterday. 
For the first envelope we opened contained a lively post- 
mortem of the abortive uprising by George Herald, who has 
been reporting on the French scene for more years than he 
probably cares to remember. The second envelope we opened 
came from a man long familiar to our readers, Sal Tas, 
whose prophetic comments on the Algerian situation we re- 
called in this space last week. It contained an article that 
actually was written while the struggle was still in progress 
but nevertheless offered several uniquely Tasian insights, 
which we decided to run in a box following Herald. The 
two pieces, we figured, would only necessitate our ripping 
up three pages—not too bad for these days. 

But this morning’s mail brought another envelope from 
Paris that contained an article by Ray Alan which adds a 
third dimension to the Algerian rebellion, and once more 
we scrapped our plans. Alan, a British journalist now based 
in France who also specializes in reporting on North Africa 
and the Middle East, will be writing for us regularly. 

Meanwhile, on another front, events also refused to re- 
spect our deadlines. On Friday Tillman Durdin, who has 
spent many years in Asia and perhaps knows as much about 





that part of the world as any man around, agreed to do a 
piece for us on the Laotian crisis—from which the clouds 
were supposed to lift over the week-end. Yesterday they were 
as thick as ever, however, and Durdin held off with his article 
until this afternoon. As we go to press, of course, nothing 
has changed, but whatever happens we think you will find 
Durdin’s survey most illuminating. 


Ir 1s ouR habit, in the rare moments of relaxation between 
international crises, to browse through the Congressional 
Record to see what the men in Washington are doing that 
isn’t being reported in the press. Frequently, we come across 
an article from THe New Leaper that some Congressman 
or Senator has inserted in the Record for the edification 
of his colleagues. We were looking at the issue for April 25, 
for example, when we came across the following by Repre- 
sentative John Brademus of Indiana: 

“I should like to call to the attention of Members of Con- 
gress an extremely valuable article entitled, ‘Castro’s Cuba: 
A Revolution Betrayed?’ by Theodore Draper, which was 
published in the March 27 issue of THe New Leaper. 

“.. . I believe it contains such a useful analysis of the 
vise “ Fidel Castro and the way in which he has betrayed 
the revolution which he originally promised the Cuban 
people that students of our relations with Cuba will consult 
it with advantage.” (The Record then reprinted the entire 
Draper supplement. ) 

Literally thousands of individuals have written in to order 
copies of the Draper supplement for friends. If you have 
not yet done so and would like to, see page 31. 

Our cover is by our art director, Ruth Marossi. 
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By Tillman Durdin 


The Communist 


Pattern in Laos 


Tiny kingdom's plight underlines Western difficulties with Moscow-Peking strategy 


N Laos the world is now witnessing 
the final stages of a Communist 
march to power in still another coun- 
try once within the sphere of Western 
influence. To be sure, there are local 
variations, suited to the peculiarities 
of the shambly, exotic Southeast 
Asia kingdom; but basically the 
tactics are typical of most Commu- 
nist expansion movements—includ- 
ing a final, climactic military drive 
accompanied by a barrage of camou- 
flaging talk about cease-fires, peace 
and coalition government. 

There are two major reasons why 
the Communist advance in Laos has 
not been stopped: One, obviously, 
is the weakness of the country itself. 
The second is the mistakes made 
there by the United States, France 
and, to a lesser degree, the other 
Western powers. Perhaps the back- 
ward but unhappily strategic tropical 
state could have been saved only by 
full-scale Western military interven- 
tion, reinforced by an _ emphatic 
readiness to attack, if necessary, the 
North Vietnam sanctuary of the 
Communists. But there was a chance 
that other means, properly applied, 
might have done the job. 

Landlocked, mountain-ribbed Laos 
covers an area about the size of 
Great Britain. It is less a country, 
however, than an agglomeration of 
small, lush river valleys cut off from 
each other by mountain ridges and 
limestone plateaus inhabited by ele- 
phants, tigers and gaur. The king- 
dom’s scattered, mostly _ illiterate 
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Although the American public has 
only recently become fully aware of 
the critical Laotian situation, the 
roots of the present troubles—as 
Tillman Durdin points out in this 
article—go back at least as far as 
the Geneva Conference of 1954. 
Durdin, who has for many years 
reported from this and other South- 
east Asia trouble spots, also ana- 
lyzes the checkered history of the 
beleaguered kingdom of Laos dur- 
ing the last six-and-a-half years. 
Illustrations are by Armand Weston. 





people, living in hundreds of little 
thatch-roofed villages and weakened 
by inadequate diet and _ intestinal 
parasites, are distinctly hetero- 
geneous. 

About half the 2,000,000 popula- 
tion are lowland, Buddhist Laos 
(pronounced as in the last syllable 
of allows), concentrated especially in 
the valley of the giant Mekong river. 
They are a graceful, gentle, unwar- 
like people; but as the largest ethnic 
group, they have traditionally domi- 
nated the Meos, Changs, Yaos, Khas 
and dozens of other animistic moun- 
tain-dwelling tribes. These tribes have 
no love for the more cultured and 
sophisticated lowlanders. 

Most Laotians know little of the 
outside world, and all of them, in- 
cluding the Buddhists, are greatly 
influenced by myths and_supersti- 
tions. Even the present Western- 
backed Prime Minister, Prince Boun 
Oum, keeps a human fetus as a 
charm to make him invulnerable to 
his enemies. King Savang Vatthana, 


though educated in France, believes 
that a gilded Buddhist statue in his 
little, hilltop royal city of Luang 
Prabang will protect him and the 
city against outside attack. 

The country has few important 
natural resources capable of exploita- 
tion without impossibly heavy capi- 
tal investment. Aside from _ rice, 
fruits, timber and a little tin, the 
chief product—and major export— 
for generations has been opium, 
grown by the hill people and smug- 
gled to the outside world. There are 
few roads, no railways. Vientiane, 
the kingdom’s only real city, now 
has 120,000 residents; formerly a 
sleepy little town, in recent years it 
has mushroomed under the impact 
of the more than $300,000,000 in 
U.S. aid given to the Laotian govern- 
ment. This money has completely 
financed the Army, police and much 
of the country’s civil budget. 

Within its present boundaries Laos 
has never been a unified country. It 
was ruled as a loose political entity 
for half a century by the French, 
who gave it independence as a re- 
sult of the Communist-led Indochina 
rebellion in the early 1950s. At the 
time, those princely and propertied 
Lao families that formerly domi- 
nated separate regional regimes caiue 
together to form a central govern- 
ment and inaugurate a parliamentary 
system. During the colonial period 
the French had done little to develop 
the country and had educated only 
a small elite. When it attained in- 











dependence, Laos had only two engi- 
neers, one native doctor and a scat- 
tering of others with modern tech- 
nical training. 
After defeat in 
French despaired of keeping any of 
the area (Vietnam, Cambodia and 
Laos) out of Communist hands. At 
the 1954 Geneva Conference that 
ended the Indochina war, they ac- 
cepted a settlement which was to 
prove disastrous to the new, loosely 


Indochina, the 


organized Laotian government. Just 
before the conference, Communist- 
led Vietnamese, with the help of 
some Laotian collaborators, had in- 
vaded Laos in force, advancing to 
the outskirts of Luang Prabang. The 
Geneva agreement called on _ the 
Laotian Communist-led forces to ac- 
cept the authority of the Government 
and integrate militarily and political- 
ly into the national community, but 
gave them the right to regroup 
temporarily in two northern prov- 
inces bordering North Vietnam. 

For the next three years, the Com- 
munist-dominated Pathet Lao re- 
fused to integrate and kept control 
in the North. During this period, 
marked by sporadic guerrilla warfare 
with Government troops, they con- 
solidated and_ indoctrinated _ their 
political followers and gathered a 
force of 7,500 men, led by Vietnamese 
and supplied from North Vietnam 








and Communist China. The Pathet 
Lao leaders, such as Prince Souph- 
anouvong and Phoumi Vongvichit. 
were hardened offspring of the Viet- 
namese Communist movement. (The 
Prince is a member of the Luang 
Prabang royal family, and cast in 
his lot with the Communists as a 
guerrilla fighter in resisting the war- 
time Japanese occupation of Indo- 
china. He is married to a member 
of _ the 
party.) 
Despite a military alliance with 
the Laotian Government, the French 
gave no combat military assistance 
in the fight against the Pathet Lao 
and were 


Vietnamese Communist 


ineffective in training 
Government troops. In 1954, with 
reluctance and misgivings, the U.S. 
began direct aid by paying military 
and other Government expenses and 
starting a small economic assistance 
program. The French resented Amer- 
ican intrusion and have intrigued 
against the U.S. in Southeast Asia 
ever since, complicating and weaken- 
ing American efforts. 

In 1957, 
bloc was stressing peaceful coexist- 
ence, the Pathet Lao shifted to a 
parliamentary, 


when the Communist 


coalition strategem 
and agreed to end _ hostilities. The 
Royal government, then headed by 
Prince Souvanna Phouma (a _half- 
brother of Prince Souphanouvong). 
gave the Communists two cabinet 
posts, occupied by Prince Souph- 
anouvong and Phoumi Vongvichit: 
in addition, they held about one third 
of the seats in the National Assembly. 
won in new national elections. 

But it soon became clear that the 
Pathet Lao were using their new 
status to undermine the Government 
and promote the Communist cause. 
Many of their disbanded troops 
buried their arms and became Com- 
munist organizers all over the coun- 
try. Two Pathet Lao battalions that 
were supposed to integrate into Gov- 
ernment units refused to do so and 
eventually escaped to Vietnam bor- 
der areas. 

In 1958, various Rightist elements 
became alarmed at the prospect that 





the Pathet Lao and their newly re- 
cruited sympathizers among Laotian 
politicians might take over the coun- 
try. Spearheaded by a young mixed 
army-civilian group (the Committee 
for the Defense of the National In- 
ierests), encouraged and supported 
by the U.S., the Rightists united and 
formed a new government without 
Pathet Lao elements. Within a year, 
the Pathet Lao returned to open re- 
bellion. The present full-scale Com- 
munist-led military attack in Laos is 
the outcome of this sharp Left-Right 


schism. 


HE MOVE of the Laotian Right- 
; re and the U.S. in turning 
sharply against the Communist-led 
Left just possibly might have been 
successful but for an accumulation 
of excesses, tactical blunders and er- 
rors of judgment. For one, the 
Laotian leaders with whom the U.S. 
has worked since 1954 are members 
of an elite class too remote from the 
masses to understand new stirrings 
and desires among the people. For 
another, not enough U.S. aid reached 
the rural areas, and the successive 
governments were unable to organize 
effective programs that benefited the 
masses. 

Particularly in the early years after 
1954, Laotian officials and even a 
few Americans profiteered scandal- 
ously from U.S. aid operations. The 
new money made Vientiame a city 
of gaudy new villas and shiny late- 
model automobiles; gambling and 
prostitution flourished. It was difh- 
cult to attract Americans to duty in 
Laos, and among the many hardwork- 
ing and able U.S. officials there were 
some who were incompetent. 

When in 1959, Premier Souvanna 
Phouma effected the disbandment of 
the International Commission (Cana- 
da, India and Poland) that had 
supervised implementation of the 
Geneva agreements, the U.S. sent 
military advisers in civilian dress to 
help the French in training Laotian 
troops. In a subordinate role that 
barred them from tactical training, 
the Americans did not make great 
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progress in improving the Laotian 
army. 

Under Phoui Sananikone, the first 
Rightist premier after the Pathet 
Lao had been dropped from the 
Government in 1958, a moderate 
program was inaugurated that made 
considerable headway in education, 
building and general welfare. Later, 
however, the younger Rightists, head- 
ed by General Phoumi Nosavan, took 
charge and pursued more extreme 
policies which turned many non- 
Communists into Pathet Lao sym- 
pathizers. Election-stealing on a 
flagrant scale created nation-wide 
resentment. 

Eventually, with the British and 
French strongly in favor, the U.S. 
decided to press for some concessions 
to the Left and the creation of a 
more neutralist government, perhaps 
even with some Communist partici- 
pation. Last fall a local garrison 
mutiny in Vientiane, led by young 
Captain Kong Le, 
Phoumi-dominated Government and 
temporarily put Prince Souvanna in 
office as Premier. Predisposed toward 
a neutralist shift, for a short time the 
U.S. played along with Kong Le and 
Prince Souvanna. 

The initial indulgent U.S. attitude 
toward Kong Le turned out to be a 
mistake. It disrupted and confused 
the Army and Administration. Kong 
Le played the Communist game by 


overturned a 
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supplying arms to Pathet Lao ele- 
ments friendly to Communist as well 
as Western countries. When the U.S. 
later supplied and backed General 
Nosavan in his takeover of Vientiane, 
the General and his Premier, Prince 
Boun Oum, were unable to rally sup- 
port in the country and, as puppets 
of an uncertain, vacillating U.S. 
policy, soon lost heart themselves. 

Prince Souvanna, meanwhile, had 
turned bitterly against the U.S. He 
threw his considerable national pres- 
tige in the direction of collaboration 
with the Pathet Lao and the Com- 
munist bloc in general. 

Prince Souvanna’s 
Russian economic aid (quickly trans- 
lated by the Russians into arms) 
during the brief time when he was 
Premier provided the Russians with 
formal justification for continuing 
aid to a Pathet Lao-dominated regime 
set up in northern Xieng Khouang. 
This justification included the argu- 
ment that Prince Souvanna had been 
improperly displaced as Premier by 
a Vientiane Assembly dominated by 
General Nosavan and thus continued 
to be theoretical head of the Govern- 
ment despite the fact that he had fled 
the capital. 

If the United States and its allies 
had been bold and decisive immedi- 
ately after the Kong Le coup and 
given military aid, including combat 
aircraft, to the Vientiane Govern- 


request for 


ky 
6 





ment, the Communist tide might have 
been turned. The risk of provoking 
large-scale North Vietnamese and 
possibly Chinese Communist inter- 
vention, however, was too great and 
a compromise solution was sought. 

The Communists are now in a 
position to dominate all of Laos. 
Aided by Russian airborne supplies 
and an estimated 2,000 Vietnamese 
in logistical and combat roles, the 
Communist-led Laotian forces have 
established clear superiority over the 
dispirited, demoralized Vientiane 
government troops. With cynical de- 
liberatness, the Pathet Lao have con- 
tinued hostilities long after pro- 
testing their concurrence in a cease- 
fire and in the face of U.S. accept- 
ance of their plan for a 14-nation 
conference to settle the crisis. 

Even if the Communist-led forces 
in Laos stop advancing and agree to 
political talks before completing the 
armed conquest of the country, they 
can subsequently take control either 
through political maneuvers or fur- 
ther armed operations. Only U.S. and 
allied military intervention could 
have stopped them earlier in the 
crisis, and now any such action be- 
comes increasingly more difficult. 

With Laos under Communist 
domination, the Communists. in 
time, can attempt a repetition of 
the same pattern in South Vietnam 


and Thailand. 





THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Hope for Our 
Migrant Workers 


BOHN 


NE DAY, some years ago, my 
wife and I were driving along 


the roads of Delaware. I don’t even 
remember where we were or what 
highway we were on, but I do re- 
call that it was a lovely summer day. 
The birds were singing and gaily 
tinted flowers bloomed on all sides. 
Edith and I were in a jolly mood, 
telling stories and recalling our child- 
hood days. We were driving slowly, 
taking in every little thing. 

And then, suddenly, there they 
were, lined up behind a wire fence 
so close to us that we could almost 
have reached out and touched them. 
The group included a few slattern- 
ly, skinny and discouraged-looking 
women: | suppose they had remained 
in the camp to care for the children 
while the husbands and older youths 
worked in the orchards and _ fields. 
But most of them were children. 
They weren't laughing. or talking, or 
running, or playing games. They 
just stood 
skimpy clothes, their sad eyes telling 
the story of their lives. The eyes fol- 
lowed us solemnly as our car slowly 
rolled along. Then, as suddenly as it 
began, the exhibition of misery ended 
and we were left breathless. 

“Oh!” we said, “migrant workers 
—it’s too bad.” I suppose the whole 
thing didn’t take more than a minute, 
but in all the years since then | have 
never forgotten those people. I think 
of them at night as I am going to 


there in ragged and 


sleep or they come to me when we 
are particularly happy riding through 
this blooming and fruitful land. I 
never feel safe from the possibility of 
again seeing such a group. And | 
say to myself, “Who has a right to 


be happy when so many fellow 
citizens are so drearily miserable?” 

Last week in Washington, I dis- 
covered that relief is in sight both 
for the poor devils who are forced 
to make their living on the road 
and for fellows like me who have this 
thing on their consciences and have 
never known what to do about it. 
Senator Harrison A. Williams (D.- 
N.J.) had brought together in a 
hearing room a group of Government 
officials and experts to see what could 
be done about these forgotten people. 

Williams is chairman of the Sub- 
committee on Migratory Labor, and 
he’s the sort of person who starts 
things and keeps them going. He was 
elected to the Senate in 1958, and his 
energy and intelligence have already 
made a substantial impression. He 
seems to have a special gift for 
getting hold of the right people and 
making them pull together. In his 
hearing room were 30 to 40 men 
and women who have been battling 
with the problem for the last two 
decades. 

All together there are more than 
one million migrant workers in this 
country. In the East, many come 
from Puerto Rico and other West 
Indian islands, but most of them are 
Southerners. Out West, most come 
from Mexico. It ought to make us 
blush for shame that foreigners are 
treated better than our own people. 
They have their governments behind 
them, while our people have nobody 
to protect them on a regular basis. 
These people are vastly different in 
character, education, habits and the 
conditions under which they travel 
and live. 


They speak numerous languages; 
many of them know little English; 
most of them can’t read or write, 
They live, for the most part, in miser- 
able shacks and know little about 
health or sanitation. 

The farmers who hire migrant 
workers need them. Our economic 
system requires their labor. But no- 
body wants them around. They stay 
in one place only a few weeks at a 
time, and they are generally not 
accepted anywhere—not even in 
church. To be sure, there are some 
places where Christianity still sur. 
vives in this country: There are vil- 
lages and towns where church women 
have done wonders, but the effects of 
their work don’t last long. If reform 
had depended upon me, | should 
have been tempted to say: “I can’t do 
a thing; let it ride; in time we shall 
get better machines and get along 
without these migrants.” 

But Senator Williams has gathered 
around him social workers with stout 
hearts and long experience. He has 
worked out a program of 11 bills 
designed to have the Federal govern- 
ment attack this evil. Many states 
have already attempted some relief. 
But states must compete in selling 
their farmers’ crops, so they natural- 
ly hold back in passing legislation. 
The main impetus must come from 
Washington. 

The Department of Labor is to 
spearhead the effort with the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare helping in areas which fall under 
his competence. The proposed laws 
cover education, housing, health, 
transportation and other aspects of 
a very complicated set of problems. 
Almost every witness who appeared 
before Senator Williams’ committee 
had some suggestion to make and the 
chairman listened respectfully and 
asked questions about every item 
which seemed to have any value. 
When these measures are enacted— 
and some of them will be enacted 
—they will be the results of the 
joint labor of countless experts who 
gave the subcommittee the benefit of 
their experience. 
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Debacle in Algeria—3 Articles 





1. WHY THE COUP FAILED 


Paris 
S THE REAL story of the abortive 
Aooe: détat in Algiers slowly 
emerges from the welter of confusing 
reports, it becomes clear that Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle’s triumph was 
not quite so great as it has been made 
out to be abroad. He has won a battle 
against his enemies inside France, 
but he has not won the war. Blind 
chauvinism—the psychological dis- 
ease of our era—remains rampant 
in French military circles. By order- 
ing stern repression, de Gaulle has, 
if anything, increased the number 
of Frenchmen who hate him and the 
danger of an attempt on his life is 
greater than ever before. 

As it now appears, the General 
owes his victory mainly to the fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

1. The putsch had been original- 
ly planned for the night of Sunday, 
April 23 and was to be staged simul- 
taneously in Paris and Algiers so 
as to leave no legal government in 
Metropolitan France that could op- 
pose the usurpers. But the Algiers 
police got wind of the plot as early 
as Thursday, April 20, and im- 
mediately alerted Paris. When Gen- 
erals Maurice Challe and André 
Zeller, who had flown from France 
to Algeria the same day, learned that 
their plan had leaked out, they de- 
cided not to wait until the weekend 
but to go ahead on Friday night with- 
out General Raoul Salan, who was 
still in Spain. Their action caught 
Paris by surprise, but it also un- 
settled their fellow plotters in France 





Georce W. HERALD is a veteran for- 
eign correspondent based in Paris. 
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who had made all their preparations 
for Sunday. Thus the whole opera- 
tion went out of gear right from the 
start. 

2. Challe had firmly counted on 
the support of the United States. 
Half of his first speech over the 
Algiers radio was devoted to “that 
fine and brilliant young man, Presi- 
dent John Kennedy.” After the 
Cuban crisis, Challe sincerely be- 
lieved that Kennedy would back him 
in his “struggle against Communism 
in North Africa.” French observers 
claim that Challe had some slight 
basis for his belief. The weekly Aux 
Ecoutes charged that Brigadier Gen- 
eral C. Coburn Smith Jr. and two 
other U.S. military attaches were in 
Algiers the night of the coup 
and were somewhat sympathetic to 
Challe. Two National Broadcasting 
Company reporters also happened to 
be on the spot to broadcast Challe’s 
side of the story to New York. 

This seems to be the reason for 
rumors—hotly denied by U.S. Am- 
bassador James Gavin—that Ameri- 
can Central Intelligence agents (CIA) 
had been in touch with Challe. It 
even was reported that British Prime 
Minister Harold Macmillan made a 
personal call to the White House to 
warn against the implications of such 
contacts. The President, the story 
goes, was so shocked by this alleged 
CIA venture—which would have 
been contrary to his entire policy— 
that he asked Ambassador Gavin to 
go to the Elysée Palace the same 
night and bring de Gaulle a warm- 
hearted message of support. Kennedy 
even seems to have offered aid that 
nobody requested. As a result, the 


General’s cable of thanks sounded 
somewhat stilted. 

It should be emphasized that it is 
impossible to verify this Parisian gos- 
sip. But everyone here knows that 
Challe made many American friends 
during his tenure as Commander of 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
forces in Central Europe. He was 
particularly close to General Lauris 
E. Norstadt, the commander-in-chief 
of NATO, since he was one of the 
few French officers who dared con- 
tradict de Gaulle and come out 
squarely in favor of full NATO in- 
tegration. 

In Challe’s eyes, Algeria was the 
new soft underbelly of Europe that 
could at no price be abandoned in 
the struggle against Communism. 
Algerian independence was for him 
a strategic nightmare, and there can 
be little doubt that his views were 
shared by some of his high-placed 
U.S. colleagues. Thus, Kennedy’s 
message to de Gaulle came as a ter- 
rible blow to Challe, and from then 
on he was no longer sure that he 
could win. 

3. Veteran aviator Challe had also 
counted on the French Air Force. He 
simply assumed, without ever asking 
them, that the pilots in Algeria would 
be ready to transport his Foreign 
Legion peratroopers to France. He 
was astonished when exactly the op- 
posite happened. Most of the Air 
Force crews simply refused to stage 
“a new German invasion” of France. 
an allusion to the fact that 45 per 
cent of the Legionnaires are former 
German SS men. The crews damaged 
the motors of the planes or escaped 
to French mainland bases; 24 of the 





vital transports landed in Istres in 
Southern France—without any pas- 
sengers. 

4. At noon on Tuesday, April 25, 
Challe made a last desperate move. 
He ordered his paratroops in Oran 
to try to occupy the neighboring 
naval base of Mers-el-Kebir. But they 
never got within three miles of the 
port. Rear Admiral Jean Marie Quer- 
ville turned the guns of his vessel, 
Maille Bréze, on them and, while 
the reports that he fired a warning 
shot are untrue, his maneuvers per- 
suaded the troops to withdraw in a 
hurry. That was the beginning of 
the end. It was now clear to Challe 
that he could not go on without risk- 
ing a bloody clash between French- 
men. At 6 P.M. he dispatched Colonel 
Georges de Boissieu, his former aide, 
to France to offer his surrender to 
de Gaulle. After a talk with Salan, 
however, he changed his mind and 
went on the radio at 8 p.m. to call 
up the colons’ Home Guard. 

But it 
that moment—and this is one of the 
least reported aspects of his plan— 
he had carefully avoided fraternizing 
with the Algerian ultras. None of 
the activists had been allowed to join 
in the revolt. When Pierre Lagail- 
larde arrived from Spain, he was 
told to enlist like an ordinary soldier, 
and no nonsense. And before leaving 
Madrid, Salan left instructions that 
Joseph Ortiz, the hero of the January 
1960 uprising, 
circumstances be allowed to leave 
his refuge at Palma di Mallorca. 

Apparently, the four generals 
wanted to look “respectable,” es- 
pecially in the eyes of the United 
States. By keeping their distance 
from the “extremist rabble,” they 
hoped to pave the way for diplomatic 
recognition by the Western powers. 
Only when things went wrong did 
they suddenly realize that they needed 
civilian support. The ultras, though, 
were too peeved to heed their call. 
This shows better than anything else 
why the plotters failed. They lacked 
the human qualities needed to sway 
crowds. All of them were arrogant 


was too late. For until 


should under no 


cold fish living in an abstract world 
of kriegspiel theories. 


HALLE HAD been a desk general 

for many years. Edmond Jou- 
haud, after his retirement from the 
Army, had become an Algiers busi- 
nessman. Zeller was an old martinet 
whose own brother, General Henri 
Zeller, had broken with him because 
of his 


Salan, the mastermind of the plot— 


chauvinistic stubbornness. 
although in many ways the most 
stupid of the quartet—was a poker 
addict. 

Does all this mean that the plotters 
were as crazy as it would seem from 
hindsight? Did they never have a 
chance in the first place? Nothing, 
Paris officials admit, could be fur- 
ther from the truth. 

The great lines of the conspiracy 
were the same as those of “Plan 
Resurrection,” by which General de 
Gaulle would have been brought to 
power in May 1958 if the National 
Assembly had not voted him in any- 
way. The plan at that time provided 
for converging troops on Paris from 
Algiers, Germany and _ southwest 
France. Armored support was to be 
given by tank units stationed at 
Rambouillet, near Paris. During the 
past six months, Colonels Charles 
Lacheroy, Antoine Argoud, Yves 
Godard and Jean Gardes, who had 
drafted the 1958 scheme, held many 
secret meetings to adapt the plan to 
the new situation. Some of their 
meetings took place right under 
de Gaulle’s nose, in the Ecole Mili- 
taire and the Invalides barracks in 
Paris. 

These colonels were, of course, 
known to the President as fierce op- 
ponents of his Algerian policy, but 
thanks to his disdainful leniency 
they had all been able to keep im- 
portant jobs in the Army. So had 
most of the officers whom de Gaulle 
removed from Algeria last year. The 
conspirators could count on the as- 
sistance of Generals Paul Allard. 
Jacques Faure, Grout de Beaufort, 
Roger Miquel, André Gribius and 


a whole network of accomplices 


throughout France. If Challe hadn't 
acted ahead of schedule, his coup 
would therefore have had an excel- 
lent chance of succeeding. Even so, it 
shook de Gaulle’s regime to _ its 
foundations. 

In Rambouillet, for instance, of- 
ficers of the 501st Tank Regiment 
tried to stage a veritable mutiny, 
The attempt was thwarted only 
through the quick intervention of 
Colonel Alain de Boissieu, a relative 
of General de Gaulle. He had 10 of- 
ficers arrested and ordered the tanks 
put out of commission. Several other 
arrests were made in the 7th Hussar 
Regiment. In Germany, the 5th Tank 
Brigade under Gribius’ command 
started moving toward the French 
border. The air cadets in Salon, the 
paratroopers in Pau and the 11th 
Paratroop Battalion in Perpignan 
were only waiting for the green light 
from Algiers to invade the capital. 
In addition to these active supporters, 
there many Army 
France that took a wait-and-see at- 
titude. Le Monde reported: 

“In the hour of danger, the Gov- 
ernment did not find the support it 
had the right to expect from many 


chiefs and military staffs. Orders 


were units in 


were badly transmitted or retarded 
under the pretext of ‘technical dif: 
ficulties.’ Countless officers _ barely 
disguised for the 
mutineers. Some tried to keep their 


their sympathy 


men from getting in touch with the 
population, so as not to ‘become ‘in- 
fected’ by Gaullism. In the camp at 
Mourmelon, the television sets were 
cut off during de Gaulle’s speech.” 

Thus it can be said without 
exaggeration that the draftees in Al- 
geria proved more reliable than the 
professional Army in France. It was 
finally the Zouave regiment in Al- 
giers who, on learning of Challe’s 
surrender offer, decided to march on 
the radio station and other official 
buildings held by the rebels. It is 
true that most of the Zouaves were 
conscripts who had a very good 
reason to act: They were about to 
leave for France to be demobilized, 
and were afraid that Challe’s folly 
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might keep them in Algeria in- 
definitely. 

What started as a drama _ thus 
ended almost like a farce. While 
Challe, Salan and Jouhaud left their 
headquarters on a truck filled with 
Legionnaires shouting orders at each 
other in German, Zeller made an 
even more ludicrous exit. Shortly be- 
fore midnight on Tuesday, he ex- 
changed his resplendent uniform for 
a shabby blue suit, put on his pince- 
nez, pulled down his hat and walked 
off through the hall with a briefcase 
under his arm. Outside the building, 
he got into a car and drove off like 
a little bookkeeper for whom mili- 
tary putches and mutinies were all 
in a day’s work. But his last words 
before leaving were a_snickering: 
“Don’t celebrate too early, we'll be 
back.” 

In the opinion of French experts, 
this was no idle boasting. At this 
writing, Salan, Zeller and Jouhaud 
are still at large. Many of their ac- 
complices in military and civilian 
life never got to show their hand. 
They are still around—and are more 
resentful and fanatical than ever. 
The forces behind them also remain 
powerful. At least two Paris news- 
papers, L’Aurore and _ Parisien 
Libéré, favored the rebels in prin- 
ciple. If Challe had won, they would 
have had no trouble getting along 
with the new regime. These papers 
are the mouthpieces of big landown- 
ing and mining interests who are not 
reconciled to the prospect of peace. 

De Gaulle is trying to cope with 
this situation by creating special 
tribunals, dissolving mutinous regi- 
ments and arresting hundreds of 
suspects. But weeding out all the un- 
reliable elements will be a Herculean 
task. De Gaulle’s opponents now hope 
that the General will give away so 
much in the forthcoming peace talks 
with the Algerian Nationalists at 
Evian-les-Bains that his popularity in 
France will take a sudden drop; then 
they plan to make another attempt 
—this time directed against the 


Elysée. De Gaulle, at the height of 


his glory must remain vigilant. 
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2. The Stakes 


By Sal Tas 


Paris 
LGERIA HAS long been the tradi- 
AS stomping-grounds of the 
French Foreign Legion. The Legion 
fought its major battles in the 
North African territory, and _ its 
officers and soldiers naturally as- 
sociated themselves with the colons. 
Moreover, the majority of the 
soldiers in the Legion’s First Regi- 
ment were Germans, former mem- 
bers of General Erwin Rommel’s 
Afrika Korps. For them, there was 
no future in Europe; keeping Al- 
geria French meant not only help- 
ing the colons, but insuring their 
own survival. 

* + * In France most of the pop- 
ulation took the news of the at- 
tempted coup with astonishing 
calm. Not even the initial panicky 
reaction of the Government stopped 
Frenchmen from __ blithely 
carrying on their usual 
week-end activities. Certainly, most 
of the country was against the gen- 
erals’ rebellion, but the feeling was 
that these matters should best be 
left in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The reaction of the populace 
points up how effective the Fifth 
Republic and especially President 
de Gaulle’s paternalism have been 
in depoliticizing the majority of the 
French people. 

This was particularly true in the 
recent crisis when, after a few 
hours of uncertainty, de Gaulle de- 
cided to take exclusive control of 
the situation. Though many volun- 
teers for a civilian defense corps 
came forward, the Government soon 


most 
spring 


\ let it be known that no civilian 


would be provided with arms (this 
was a wise decision, since civilians 
with carbines would have been no 
match for heavily armed parachut- 
ists, and it was known that the 
Communists were trying to in- 


filtrate the volunteer movement in 
order to obtain arms for their 
private corps). 

* + * What would have happened 
if the generals had succeeded in 
overthrowing de Gaulle? A_mili- 
tary dictatorship would immediate- 
ly have made France’s position in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation (NATO) impossible, and 
changed the character of the Euro- 
pean alliance. 

A successful coup would also 
have radically affected the whole 
French financial structure, forcing 
the economy to serve the Algerian 
war and the Army. The generals 
obviously would have fought the 
Algerian nationalists with greater 
vigor. And sooner or later they 
would have been forced to strike 
at Tunisia, the home base of the 
National Liberation Front (FLN). 
In short, a victory for the generals 
would have been a major catastro- 
phe for France and the West. 

* ¢ * Throughout the tense days 
of the revolt, the FLN wisely kept 
silent—although it let it be known 
that a victory for de Gaulle was 
as important to the nationalists as 
to France. This should help create 
a more amicable atmosphere at the 
forthcoming negotiations between 
Paris and the rebels. 

Should the negotiations result in 
an armistice and some form of Al- 
gerian independence, as now seems 
likely, the FLN will still face two 
tremendous problems: first, in- 
suring the peaceful cohabitation 
of the French and Moslem popula- 
tions; second, working out mutual- 
ly advantageous relations between 
France and an independent Algeria. 
If the nationalists fail to solve these 
problems, Algeria will probably be 
faced with economic and _ political 
ruin. 





3. How the Army Was Subdued 


By Ray Alan 


Paris 


HILE GENERAL de Gaulle 
Wi ice: his Army and _ the 
Sdreté rounds up the mutineers’ 
civilian associates, thoughtful French- 
men may be tempted to re-read Vic- 
tor Hugo’s story of the master-gun- 
ner of the corvette Claymore. His 
gun, insecurely fastened, broke loose 
in the battery of the ship: With 
every movement of the rough sea it 
reeled and 
crushing, killing, devastating. Heroi- 


rolled and tumbled 
sally, the gunner tussled with it and 
lashed it down. He was decorated 
with the captain’s own Cross of 
Saint Louis. Then, since his _negli- 
gence had brought on the disaster, 
he was shot. 

France’s Government-operated ra- 
dio and television are loudly praising 
de Gaulle’s courage, sang-froid and 
determination—and, in essence, they 
are right. No civilian leader now in 
sight could have isolated the muti- 
neers and retained the loyalty of the 
greater part of the armed forces as 
effectively as he did. Who else would 
have dared order the Navy. the 
gendarmerie and loyal Army units 
to shoot, if necessary, to crush the 
revolt? Under a Pierre Pflimlin or 
a Guy Mollet, the Fifth Republic 
would probably have collapsed as 
abjectly as the Fourth. But de 
Gaulle’s share of responsibility for 
the tragedy is heavy, and many of 
the officers who rallied round him 
rather than plunge France into civil 
war are only slightly less severe in 
their criticism of his “duplicity” than 
the generals and colonels who are 
now under arrest. 

It is not simply that he gave his 
blessing to, and rode to power on, a 
broadly similar revolt in May 1958. 
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Having achieved power, he and his 
ministers continued to encourage 
both military and civilian partisans 
of Algérie frangaise in the belief 
that he was their ally. On his first 
visit to Algeria after the coup of 
May 13, 1958, he assured vast crowds 
of settlers and troops: “France is 
here to stay—for ever!” At Mos- 
taganem, near Algiers, he adopted 
l’ Algérie 
francaise! His ministers and officials 


the colon slogan Vive 
went on talking like this for the next 
18 months, though he himself 
adopted more sibylline language and 
methodically promoted the leading 
“activist” officers to staff or garrison 
duties in France and Germany. 
Doubts about his sincerity, and 
indignation at his transfer of Gen- 
Massu, the 


commander, 


eral Jacques popular 


parachutist provoked 
the civilian “barricades” uprising of 
January 1960. Parachutist and other 
Army officers were dissuaded from 
supporting the uprising only when 
General Maurice Challe assured them 
that he had received a pledge from 
de Gaulle that Algeria would remain 
French. Challe, whom de Gaulle had 
personally appointed Commander-in- 
Chief of Algeria, repeated the Presi- 
Army 
throughout the country and declared 
“The French 
Army is fighting here in order that 
Algeria shall 
French.” 

In March 1960 Challe was kicked 
upstairs and nominated NATO Com- 
mander for Central Europe. In 
January 1961 he resigned from the 
Army. In his letter of resignation 


dent’s pledge in messes 


over Algiers radio: 


remain permanently 


he wrote: “I gave the Army a pledge 
that France would remain in Algeria; 
but the policy of the Government is 
no longer compatible with this 
pledge .” Challe’s friends say 
that he considered de Gaulle’s about- 
face a personal insult as well as a 


slight on the honor of the French 
Army. 

De Gaulle’s admirers were gloating 
over the President’s skill in easing 
French opinion, step by step, speech 
by speech, along the path from 
Algérie francaise to Algérie  al- 
gérienne, and his cunning in deco- 
rating and promoting out of Algeria 
the officers who had most conspicu- 
ously committed themselves to defend 
French Challe 
snapped: “Does de Gaulle really be- 
lieve that 
bought for a few bits of ribbon? 


sovereignty — there. 


French officers can be 


That our pledged word can be can- 
celled like a bad check?” 

Although the April 22 coup came 
as a surprise, it was not surprising 
that General Challe’s sense of honor 
had driven him to play a leading 
part in it. The other three members 
of the “quartet of retired generals” 
(de Gaulle’s contemptuous phrase) 
also felt that they had been personal- 
ly betrayed by the President of the 
Fifth Republic. 

From his retirement in February 
1956 until May 1958, General André 
Zeller conducted a vigorous press 
campaign in the Gaullist interest. 
General Raoul Salan, the French 
Army’s most decorated officer, was 
the first active officer publicly to 
urge de Gaulle to assume power in 
May 1958. (De Gaulle wrote to him: 
“I wish to thank you for the help 
you have given me and to pay tribute 
to your honorable conduct . . . | 
consider you not only a very great 
general but my companion and 
friend.”) General Edmond Jouhaud, 
too, committed himself fully on de 
Gaulle’s behalf as the Fourth Re- 
public collapsed, and the fact that 
he was born in Algeria heightened 
the passion with which he cam- 
paigned for Algérie frangaise and, 
ultimately, denounced his leader's 
perfidy. 
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None of these four generals ap- 
pears to have had any clear-cut po- 
litical ideas beyond stepping up the 
“pacification” of Algeria and block- 
ing negotiations with the Algerian 
nationalists. None of them wished to 
shed French blood or take the re- 
sponsibility for starting a civil war, 
and they were convinced that de 
Gaulle would be equally cautious; 
they believed that it would be suf- 
ficient to hold Algeria for only a 
few weeks while military and civilian 
opinion compelled de Gaulle, in the 
cause of national reconciliation, to 
come to terms with them or resign. 

They were disillusioned and de- 
moralized within 72 hours—when 
they discovered, first, that de Gaulle 
was quite willing to shed their blood 
and their supporters’, and, second, 
that the floodtide 
chauvinism which the 1958 coup had 
been able to exploit in Metropolitan 


of militaristic 


France had now receded, leaving the 
average Frenchman allergic to the 
whole Algerian mess and hostile to 
mutinous officers. 


HE DANGEROUS MEN of the mutiny 
cn, the seven or eight colonels 
in the background. Only Yves Godard 
and Jean Gardes were at all well 
known to the general public. Most 
were veteran plotters who had helped 
undermine the Fourth Republic— 
parachutists, intelligence officers and 
enthusiasts for psychological warfare 
who had studied Chinese Communist 
boss Mao Tse-tung and tried to graft 
his tactical teaching onto “corpora- 
tivist” and ‘“‘National-Catholic” the- 
ories derived from Italian fascism, 
Spanish falangism and French “syn- 
archism.” They were in touch with 
sympathetic officers and half a dozen 
neo-fascist groups, ex-servicemen’s 
leagues and crackpot “networks” 
(réseaux) in many parts of France, 
and they were eager to “jump on 
Paris.” But they, too, were soon dis- 
mayed by the hostility of the mass 
of Frenchmen. 

France’s colonels—the angry young 
men and frustrated theorists of the 
Army—were even more avid than the 
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generals for victory in Algeria. Their 
formative years were overshadowed 
by the 1940 defeat and the Gaullist- 
Pétainist schism of 1940-44, “Their” 
war was the Indochina campaign, and 
it ended in ashes and humiliation. 
More humiliation followed in Tunisia 
and Morocco. Algeria, they swore, 
would be different: There the world 
would be shown what French officers 
could achieve. 

Then de Gaulle, a remote starchy 
survival from a period they would 
rather forget, emerged as an agent 


of “humiliation.” Neo-fascist “acti- 
vism” became the fashionable col- 
onel’s hobby. The Government’s only 
response was to transfer officers sus- 
pected of harboring activist thoughts 
from garrison to garrison, as often 
as possible, presumably in order to 
disrupt whatever conspiratorial webs 
they might be spinning. More than 
1,000 such transfers were made in the 
12 months preceding April 22. This, 
of course, simply enabled the most 
persuasive activists to extend the 
range of their influence and contacts 
—how effectively cannot be judged, 
since the early collapse of the mutiny 
gave them no chance to collaborate. 

Civil security officials are now confi- 
dent that the Algiers abscess has been 
finally lanced and that General de 


Gaulle will have no more trouble with 


the extreme Right on this issue. The 
Army, they add, has had a bad scare 
and is dismayed and demoralized, 
and senior and middle-grade officers 
in particular are likely to be on their 
best behavior for the next few years 
—at least until the problem of de 
Gaulle’s succession arises; then one 
may expect to hear more of the ac- 
tivist colonels and their doctrines. 

There is as yet little serious 
anelysis of the crisis in the press. 
Wounded national pride inhibits dis- 
cussion even more than the emer- 
gency regulations. Inevitably, one 
widely-read (non-Communist) week- 
ly has blamed “the Americans” for 
the mutiny and accused President 
Kennedy and the CIA of wanting to 
replace de Gaulle with someone more 
likely to toe the Washington line in 
NATO. A Left-wing paper has de- 
tected a joint American-Vatican-Ger- 
man plot against France. Right-wing 
commentators lay a maximum of 
blame on “the German mercenaries 
in the Foreign Legion.” (The British, 
who were credited with organizing 
the May 1958 coup, have not yet 
been inculpated.) 

Liberals rejoice that there are now 
no impediments—civilian or military 
—to the early opening of negotiations 
between French and Algerian repre- 
sentatives. But they fear that General 
de Gaulle, exploiting his enhanced 
prestige, may shortly ask the nation 
to approve constitutional changes 
giving him more power and the al- 
ready emasculated Parliament less. 
Government spokesmen have begun 
dropping hints to this effect and 
stressing the need for “greater disci- 
pline” and “increased loyalty.” 

No one doubts that whatever de 
Gaulle may propose in the near fu- 
ture will be approved by the nation. 
But the Government of France is 
already far too highly centralized for 
most democratic consciences, and to 
centralize it still further will merely 
make it easier for extremists of the 
right or left to seize power when de 
Gaulle relinquishes it. The master- 
gunner should always bear in mind 
the storms that may lie ahead. 

















Kennedy’s 


Program for the Aged 


By Wilbur J. Cohen 


66 HE HEALTH of our nation is 

5 igs key to its future—to its 
economic vitality, to the morale and 
efficiency of its citizens, to our suc- 
cess in achieving our goals and 
demonstrating to others the benefits 
of a free society.” These are the 
opening words of the Health Mes- 
sage President Kennedy delivered to 
Congress on February 9, and the 
great challenges facing the United 
States in assuring the health of the 
people must be viewed within the 
broad scope of this overriding con- 
text. 

Health insurance for the aged is. 
of course, a key part of the Presi- 
dent’s health program. As people be- 
come older, millions find themselves 
confronted with the harassing fact 
of low income on one side, and the 
worry if not the fact of greater need 
for medical services on the other. 

Income data available on the aged 
vividly illustrate their limited finan- 
cial ability. Different studies of this 
income may come up with somewhat 
different answers, depending upon 
the definitions used, but almost any 
one of these is likely to show that 
some 50 to 60 per cent of all persons 
aged 65 and over have less than 
$1,000 in cash income during the 
year. Data from the Bureau of the 
Census, for example, show 55 per 
cent of the aged with less than $1,000 
income in 1959. 

Such data for individuals do not 
indicate how many persons the in- 
come must support, so that some 





The controversy which has envel- 
oped the Administration’s proposal 
of medical aid to the aged under 
Social Security has all but obscured 
the program itself. Here Wilbur J. 
Cohen, one of the chief architects 
of the original Social Security Act 
in 1935 and now Assistant Secretary 
of Health, Education and Welfare 
for legislation, discusses the details 
of the program and its objectives. 





wives dependent upon their husbands 
may be counted as having little or 
no income. Less than one-fifth of all 
persons aged 65 or over are married 
women, however, and many of the 
married couples have an income of 
less than $2,000 between them. Thus, 
even if you allow for equal sharing 
by husband and wife there would 
be little change in the number with 
incomes of less than $1,000 a year. 

Opponents of health insurance for 
the aged have quoted one particular 
survey made last year by two uni- 
versity men which showed a con- 
siderably more favorable income 
figure. But this survey excluded from 
its sample all nonwhite persons and 
all persons receiving old age as- 
sistance, the very groups most likely 
to have the lowest incomes. 

True, limiting the issue to income 
does not present a complete picture. 
Older persons are more likely to have 
savings than are younger persons. In 
general, however, those with the low- 
est incomes are those least likely to 
have a nest egg set aside for a rainy 
day. Moreover, most of the savings 


of the aged are in the form of homes 
or life insurance and are not readily 
available to meet the costs of medical 
care, 

A Federal Reserve Board Survey 
in 1959 showed that of the “spending 
units” headed by an elderly person, 
29 per cent had no bank accounts or 
Savings Bonds and 17 per cent had 
less than $500. Those aged who live 
in the home of a younger relative— 
persons not generally very well off— 
are not even considered in_ these 
figures. 

Coupled with this generally low 
income and poor financial position is 
the greater need of aged persons for 
medical care. National Health Sur- 
vey data show that three-fourths of 
all aged persons not in institutions 
have one or more chronic conditions. 
Two out of every five aged persons 
have a chronic condition that pre- 
vents or limits their usual] activity. 
About one out of every five aged 
is either confined to the house or 
has trouble getting around by him- 
self. The health picture grows worse 
with increasing age. Among those 
75 or older, almost every third per- 
son is confined to the house or needs 
help getting around outside. 

These increasing health needs lead, 
perforce, to an increased use of the 
various medical services. Aged 
people go to the hospital more often 
and stay longer than those at younger 
ages. As a result, older persons spend 
two to three times as many days in 
the hospital, on the average, as do 
younger persons—1,778 as compared 
with 764 days per 1,000 persons, ac- 
cording to the National Health Sur- 
vey data. And this survey does not 
include the hospitalization experience 
of persons who died during the sur- 
vey year prior to the _ interview, 
which means that the findings proba- 
bly understate the actual situation by 
a fair percentage. Aged persons also 
see the physician more often than do 
younger persons, 6.8 as against 48 
visits a year on the average. 

This increased need for and use 
of medical services by the aged is 
reflected in expenditures for medical 
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care. Persons aged 65 and over spend 
twice as much for medical care in 
a year as do persons under age 65, 
according to a Health Information 
Foundation survey. This inéludes 
only the private expenditures of the 
noninstitutional population, leaving 
out the heavy costs for terminal ill- 
ness among aged persons living 
alone. It also leaves out most of the 
cost of care in nursing homes, mental, 
or tuberculosis hospitals and other 
institutions, which are usually public- 
ly financed. Indeed, close to one-fifth 
of public expenditures for medical 
care are in behalf of aged persons, 
although they constitute less than 
one-tenth of the population. 

Again, these average expenditures 
understate the magnitude of the prob- 
lem facing many aged persons, owing 
to the erratic incidence of illness. 
They conceal wide variations, giving 
no indication of the very heavy finan- 
cial burden that may be placed upon 
many individuals requiring hospital- 
ization. 

A stay in a hospital usually means 
total medical costs will be high. A 
1957 study of aged Social Security 
beneficiaries showed that at least one 
member of every fifth beneficiary 
couple was hospitalized during the 
year. For half of these couples with 
a hospitalized illness, total medical 
bills incurred were over $700, more 
than the cost of a modest food budget 
for the year. Average costs of hos- 
pitalization have been rising, of 
course, for a long time. In 1951, the 
average was $18 a day; now it is 
about $32, and the end is not in 
sight. Less than half the aged have 
health insurance of any sort to meet 
the costs of hospitalized illness, and 
those who need it most—the retired, 
those with low incomes, or those 
with major health problems—are the 
least likely to have it. 


a THE DATA which we have 
and the personal experience 
which we gather point to an urgent 
need to protect our older citizens 
against the hardships of expensive 
illness. It is apparent that this need 
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is not likely to be met solely by 
private insurance, since the heavy 
use of medical care services and fa- 
cilities by aged persons would neces- 
sitate a premium which most could 
not afford from their limited in- 
comes. As private means by them- 
selves do not appear adequate to 
meet this need, public programs are 
necessary. As with other major eco- 
nomic hazards, prepaid basic pro- 
tection against the high cost of illness 
in old age can—and in my opinion 
should—be provided through the na- 
tional Social Security insurance pro- 
gram. 

The Social 
method would provide the means of 
spreading the cost of health services 
in old age over the working years. 


Security insurance 


Under it, services to the aged would 
be provided in a way that preserves 
the dignity of the individual. Aged 
persons—including those with aver- 
age and even above-average income 
—constantly face the threat that 
costly medical care will wipe out 
their savings and force them after a 
lifetime of independence to seek aid 
from their children or from public 
or private charity. As the President 
said in his Health Message, the health 
insurance for the aged program will 
meet the needs of the millions of the 
aged who do not want charity, but 
whose entire financial base for se- 
curity—and often that of their chil- 
dren—may be shattered by an ex- 
tended hospital stay. 

Programs relying upon a means 
test as a primary criterion for eligi- 
bility cannot effectively meet this 
need. By their very nature, they can 
become operative only after every 
other resource has been spent. They 
cannot provide the sense of security 
which attends the continuing as- 
surance that the means of paying for 
needed health care is available when- 
ever that care is required. The many. 
many aged persons barely able to 
provide the necessities of life for 
themselves do not want charity based 
on a means test. They will not get 
needed care under these conditions 
until care is forced upon them by a 


medical crisis. An aged person should 
be able to receive the care he needs 
irrespective of his financial resources 
and without being required to demon- 
strate complete poverty before the 
care is made available. 

There is another basic reason why 
I favor providing health insurance 
for the aged as an addition to the 
existing Social Security insurance 
program. Monthly benefits for re- 
tired workers and their families 
under this program are intended 
basically to serve as a partial re- 
placement of the income lost owing 
to retirement. They provide a de- 
pendable basis on which retired per- 
sons can plan expenditures. However, 
it is impossible to know when serious 
illness will strike, so heavy medical 
care costs are unpredictable. They 
may easily be so great as to under- 
mine the floor of protection estab- 
lished by the monthly cash benefits. 
They alone, among the expenditures 
which the aged face, may, with un- 
anticipated suddenness, destroy the 
financial security of an aged person, 
and effectively render the security 
afforded by the monthly benefits 
meaningless. 

The addition of health benefits to 
the cash retirement benefits under 
the Social Security system would do 
much to close this gap. It would 
enable people to take a long step 
toward preventing dependency by 
helping them remain _ self-reliant 
through their years of retirement. 

The health insurance for the aged 
proposal calls for a well-rounded, yet 
modest, program of health services 
to be financed through the Social 
Security and Railroad Retirement 
systems. It, like the Old-Age, Sur- 
vivors and Disability Program now 
in effect, would not provide more 
than basic protection. It would pro- 
vide payment for the cost of in- 
patient hospital care (after a de- 
ductible), skilled nursing home care 
after hospitalization, hospital out- 
patient diagnostic services (after a 
deductible), and visiting nurse and 
related home health services. It 
would do all this without changing 
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or interfering with the way the in- 
dividual gets his health care or the 
way the doctor or hospital provides 
it. 

Since the heaviest medical finan- 
cial burden falls upon aged persons 
requiring hospital care, the Ad- 
ministration has felt that the major 
costs of hospital care was the proper 
point of concentration in this in- 
surance proposal. However, the pro- 
posal includes other benefits which 
would serve as less expensive substi- 
tutes for hospital care, and would 
assure that care given under the 
program would be geared to the level 
the doctor feels is appropriate to the 
patient’s condition. 

Skilled nursing home services were 
included to assure that less expensive 
facilities than hospitals could be used 
for convalescence. Home health serv- 
ices would enable many older people 
to receive care in their own homes. 
Hospital outpatient diagnostic serv- 
ices would reduce the need for hos- 
pital admissions for diagnostic pur- 
poses. It would also encourage 
beneficiaries to seek early diagnosis 
and treatment and thus enable them 
to avoid later hospital admission and 
perhaps an early death because of 
the advances of a detectable malady. 

The services of the private physi- 
cian are excluded from the bill. No 
service performed by a_ private 
physician at either home, office or 
in the hospital, and no fee he charges 
for such services would be involved, 
covered or affected. 

As is the case with other Social 
Security benefits, the individual 
could build upon this basic social 
insurance protection and by his own 
means obtain protection against the 
and _ dentists’ 
services, drugs and other health items 
not covered by the proposed legisla- 
tion. The existence of the basic pro- 


cost of physicians’ 


gram would make it feasible for the 
individual to attempt realistically to 
obtain adequate health protection in 
old age. 

Just as Old-Age and Survivors 
benefits under Social Security have 
been accompanied by a growth in 
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supplementary pensions and life in- 
surance, I would expect the insurance 
industry successfully to offer supple- 
mentary private health insurance to 
accompany health insurance under 
Social Security. In this way we can 
demonstrate, in these days of in- 
ternational competition, the vigor 
and strength and adaptability of our 
system and its ability through the 
cooperation of public and private 
agencies to provide a good way of 
life for older people. 

Under the proposed program, 
some 14.2 million persons eligible 
for benefits under the Social Security 
and Railroad Retirement programs 
would be eligible for health benefits 


by the time the program got into 
full operation in 1963. The total 
number of persons 65 years of age 
and over at that time will exceed 
17.7 million and may approach 18 
million. Of those not covered, about 
250,000 former Federal Government 
employees will be entitled to health 
benefits at least equivalent in value 
to those proposed. More than half 
the remaining aged would be eligible 
for care in veterans hospitals or 
under the public assistance programs. 
Just as in the area of income 
maintenance — old-age, dependency 
and disability — public assistance is 
a resource when other means have 
failed. The state assistance programs 
will be able to do a better job if 
the basic health needs of most people 
are met through Social Security and 
the states do not have to carry a 
large financial and administrative 
burden in meeting these needs. 
Following enactment of the pro- 
posed health insurance program, the 


states, if they wished, could liberalize 
their income tests and otherwise 
work toward a more effective health 
care program for the few aged per. 
sons*who would still need help in 
meeting their medical care costs. The 
medical assistance for the aged pro- 
gram, established in the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1960, will still 
be needed. There will always be 
people with special needs that can- 
not be met through social insurance 
and other public and private pension 
plans and must therefore apply for 
public assistance. 


HE ADMINISTRATION-sponsored 

health insurance for the aged 
bill has been introduced in the Con- 
gress by Senator Clinton P. An. 
Democrat of New Mexico 
and Congressman Cecil R. King 
(D.-Cal.). Under it, benefits would 
be available to all persons 65 and 
or who 


derson, 


over who are receiving, 
have applied for and are eligible to 
receive, Social Security or Railroad 
Retirement benefits. 

The services provided would in- 
clude: 

1. Inpatient hospital services for 
up to 90 days, with the program 
paying all costs in excess of a de 
ductible—to be paid by the patient— 
of $10 a day for the first nine days, 
but with a $20 minimum. 

2. Skilled nursing home services 
for up to 180 days immediately after 
discharge from a hospital. 

3. Outpatient hospital diagnostic 
services with a $20 deductible applied 
for each diagnostic study. 

4. Home health services of up to 
240 home visits in a calendar year. 
These services would include in 
termittent nursing care, physical 
therapy and part-time homemaker 
services. 

Both inpatient hospital and skilled 
nursing home services would be sub- 
ject to an over-all limitation of 15) 
“units of service” during any benefi 
period, with one day of inpatien! 
hospital services or two days o 
skilled nursing home care equal t 
one unit of service. A new benefit 
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period would not begin until the 
beneficiary had been out of the hos- 
pital or skilled nursing home for 90 
days. In effect, this unit of service 
limitation would mean that any bene- 
ficiary spending 60 days or less in 
the hospital would be entitled to 180 
days in a skilled nursing home. How- 
ever, any day beyond the 60th spent 
in a hospital would reduce the po- 
tential skilled nursing home benefit 
by two days. Thus, a beneficiary 
spending the full 90 days in the hos- 
pital would be entitled to a maximum 
of 120 days of skilled nursing home 
care. 

The program would start with re- 
spect to inpatient hospital, out-patient 
hospital diagnostic and home health 
services on October 1, 1962. Skilled 
nursing service benefits would begin 
on July 1, 1963. Responsibility for 
administering it would rest with the 
Secretary of Health, Education and 
Welfare for Social Security benefici- 
aries and with the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board for Railroad Retirement 
annuitants, There would be an ad- 
visory council to advise the Secretary 
on policy matters in connection with 
program administration. 

For a_ hospital, skilled nursing 
home or home health agency to be 
eligible to participate in the pro- 
gram, it would be required to meet 
certain specified conditions set forth 
in the bill. Essentially, these condi- 
tions are those generally accepted as 
being necessary for quality care. 

In formulating the conditions for 
participation, the Secretary would 
consult with the States, with the 
Advisory Council and with such ac- 
crediting bodies as the Joint Com- 
Accreditation of Hos- 
pitals, In addition, a state could 
recommend to the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare that 
higher conditions be established for 
providers of service in that state. 

The bill sets forth certain basic 
requirements for participation in the 
program that are prerequisites to 
good hospital administration. A par- 
ticipating hospital would need to be 
licensed by the state, have 24-hour 
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nursing service, maintain adequate 
medical records, have by-laws for 
staff physicians and have a commit: 
tee of physicians to review necessity 
for admissions, lengths of stay and 
services provided. Similarly, partici- 
pating nursing homes would need to 
be licensed, have medical policies 
established by physicians, maintain 
adequate medical records, provide 
24-hour nursing service and have a 
nursing facility utilization plan. 

In applying these standards and 
in the program’s relations with pro- 
viders, we anticipate that consider- 
able reliance would be placed on 
state agencies. These agencies would 
advise us whether individual hos- 
pitals, nursing 
health agencies met the conditions 
for participation. The State agencies 
would also consult with the pro- 
viders to assist them in improving 
their services and administration. 


homes and home 


This program would be financed 
by an increase in Social Security tax 
contributions of one-quarter of 1 per 
cent each on employers and em- 
ployes, and three-eighths of 1 per 
cent on the self-employed, plus an 
increase in the maximum earnings 
subject to the tax from $4,800 to 
$5,000. These contributions would 
amply cover the cost of all the bene- 
fits to be provided and would keep 
the Social Security systems self-sup- 
porting. 

Two questions have been para- 
mount in this proposal for health in- 
surance for the aged: What will be 
the effect of this program on the 
doctor’s freedom to practice medi- 
cine and upon his relations with 
patients? What changes will it cause 
in hospital practices? 

The President has already said 
that health insurance for the aged 
is not a program of socialized medi- 
cine. The prerogatives of doctors and 
patients would remain unchanged. 
The patient would choose his own 
doctor, who in turn would be abso- 
lutely unhindered in practicing his 
profession. 

The argument has also been ad- 
vanced that the program would crowd 


the hospital beds with aged persons. 
True, a program which relieves an 
aged person of the worry about cost 
and allows him to get hospital care 
when his physician recommends it 
would somewhat increase the use of 
hospitals by the aged. Even now, 
aged persons with private health in- 
surance use more days of hospital 
care on the average than those with- 
out such insurance. 

However, hospital utilization is 
likely to stabilize in time at little 
above the present use levels for the 
insured aged. This level seems reas- 
onable in view of existing need. I 
have too great a respect for the in- 
tegrity of doctors and hospital ad- 
mission practices to believe that aged 
persons who do not require hospital 
care will be admitted to hospitals in 
very many instances. 

It seems to me that a program 
which would lift unmanageable cost 
burdens from an aged patient need- 
ing hospital care would also be a 
relief to the physician, for he could 
hospitalize his patient when neces- 
sary without fear of the economic 
consequences to the sick person. It 
would give added substance to the 
freedom of doctor and patient to- 
gether to choose the kind of care 
best suited to the patient’s needs. 
This freedom of choice is inevitably 
compromised when an aged patient 
needs but cannot afford hospital care 
and is unwilling to plead pauperage 
to obtain it. 

Within the framework of our in- 
stitutions we have the capacity and 
the material and human resources to 
assure a full life and a fair measure 
of happiness for more of our people. 
Twenty-six years ago, the initiation 
of the Social Security program estab- 
lished a basis for the relief of eco- 
nomic dependency. On signing the 
Social Security Act in 1935, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt said, 
“This law represents a cornerstone 
in a structure which is now being 
built but is by no means complete.” 
Health insurance for the aged is an 
urgently needed addition to this 
structure. 
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AX 


PROGRAM 


By Robert Lekachman 


ery KENNEDY’s tax message to Congress makes 
it clear that the Administration’s policy is to pre- 
tend that the recession has either ended or is rapidly 
expiring. The slackening rate of the economy’s contrac- 
tion and improvements in economic indicators such as 
industrial production and automobile sales have ap- 
parently sufficed to persuade him that a really determined 
attack upon unemployment—still at nearly 7 per cent of 
the work force—is unnecessary at this time. 
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There is an almost eerie parallel with President Eisen- 
hower’s responses to the 1958 recession: the same limited 
reshuffling of Government programs so as to increase 
current outlays, the same prolonged meditation on the 
merits of reducing personal income taxes to stimulate 
consumer spending, the same repeated taking of the 
economic auguries, the same promises of detailed review 
some months hence, and now the same conclusion that 
the economy is improving of its own accord without need 
for battle with Congress over substantial spending pro- 
grams or general tax reductions. The brave words of the 
campaign, the exciting visions of the task force reports 
and the fabled influence of John Kenneth Galbraith have 
apparently yielded to a yearning for changes which do 
not of themselves unbalance the Federal budget, and 
for programs which pose no greater challenges to Con- 
gress than that sluggish body has accustomed itself to 
meeting comfortably. 

The President’s tax program is not in itself bad; 
indeed much of it is aimed at remedying abuses that 
have long cried out for attention. It is easy to share the 
President’s desire to end tax exemptions on such “busi- 
ness expenses” as hunting lodges and yachts, not to 
mention seaborne conventions and lunches at the Forum 
of the Twelve Caesars. Tightening expense allowances 
would discourage business waste, increase tax receipts 
and diminish the cynical immorality of an expense ac- 
count society. The President is on equally firm ground 
in wanting to spread the tax net over dividends and 
interest. A flat 20 per cent withholding on such earnings 
promises to add $600 million in new revenues and end 
some of the tax discrimination that favors those in the 
upper income brackets. Similarly, the suggested repeal 
of the 4 per cent dividend tax exemption is a step in 
the right direction. The message also addressed itself to 
a series of tax advantages which American companies 
with foreign subsidiaries or branches now enjoy. Their 
present privilege of paying American corporate income 
tax on profits earned abroad only when they return these 
profits to the United States has had the effect of imposing 
a disadvantage on companies which operate entirely 
within the United States. 

These are all desirable reforms, and they presumably 
reflect the hard work of Stanley Surrey, the new Treas- 
ury Department tax chief, and a number of able econ- 
omists. If no reference to mineral depletion allowances 
is to be found, it may be that the President decided that 
this was not an opportune time to engage Texas in mortal 
combat. 


B” THE BLUNT fact must be faced that these meas- 
ures, desirable as they are in themselves, are it- 
relevant to an economy which badly requires a stimulus 
for recovery and reallocation of its resources for sound, 
balanced growth. Nowhere does this irrelevance appear 
more sharply than in what is billed as the Kennedy pro- 
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gram’s key anti-recession measure. This is a proposal to 
promote new investment by offering tax credits. Its cen- 
tral passage recommends “, . . enactment of an invest- 
ment tax incentive in the form of a tax credit—15 PER 
CENT OF ALL NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT EXPENDITURES 
IN EXCESS OF CURRENT DEPRECIATION ALLOWANCES—O 
PER CENT OF SUCH FEXPENDITURFS BELOW THIS LEVEL 
BUT IN EXCESS OF 50 PER CENT OF DEPRECIATION AL- 
LOWANCES; WITH 10 PER CENT ON THE FIRST $5,000 oF 
NEW INVESTMENT AS A MINIMUM CREDIT” (caps in origi- 
nal). The credit is subject to an overall limitation of 
30 per cent tax reduction in any one year and various 
safeguards will prevent companies from accumulating 
investment until they make enough to earn a tax credit. 

The benefits will vary widely, but will be very sub- 
stantial for some companies. Consider, for example, a 
firm whose current depreciation allowances amount to 
$10 million. If this company undertakes a $20 million 
program of new investment, it can compute its tax 
saving by taking 15 per cent of the difference between 
$10 million (its depreciation allowances) and $20 mil- 
lion (its new investment), or $1.5 million. Assume that 
the company’s profits amount to $10 million. Under 


present laws, its corporate income taxes would be $5.2 
million, 52 per cent of its total profits. Under the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, its taxes would fall to $3.7 million and 
its effective tax rate from 52 to 37 per cent. 

When a single interest within the community is offered 
such tangible benefits, we ought to be certain they are 
distributed fairly among managers and _ stockholders. 


More importantly, we should be sure that a vital national 
objective is being served and that no better program 
to accomplish this purpose more equitably is available. 
The tax credit provision fails these tests. It is not 
equitable; it does not attack existing misallocations of 
economic resources, and indeed may add to them; and 
it is painfully ill-designed to solve the problem of un- 
employment. 

To whom is the proposal unfair? To some businessmen 
to begin with. Many of these tax credits would be 
windfalls, the lucky consequences of a decision to in- 
vest this year or next year instead of last year. Take 
the case of a company that modernized its facilities in 
1960 and, therefore, has no need to invest for some 
time to come. Its major rival, perhaps more hesitant 
to adopt new techniques and more cautious in its estimate 
of business prospects, postponed its investment program 
until 1961. The second, less intrepid firm would benefit 
and the first would be penalized for its enterprise. While 
it is entirely conjectural how much genuinely additional 
investment this proposal would foster, it is unfortunately 
quite evident that a good many businesses would un- 
deservedly benefit from it. 

The thread of inequity extends still further and affects 
the general public. Why should stockholders be uniquely 
favored? If the President had proposed that a tax credit 
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be offered to each home or car buyer, cries of outrage 
would echo through the land: Why should automobile 
buyers or home buyers get tax concessions? What makes 
them more deserving than those who may have done 
their duty to the economy by buying a house only the 
year before? (In view of the actual condition of the 
automobile and the home building industries, a tax 
credit to customers might have more to recommend it 
than a subsidy to stockholders.) 


T.. POLICY, it might be answered, always represents 
a compromise among desirable objectives. Perhaps 
the price in equity would not be too high to pay, if, 
as the President argues, the nation’s resources would 
be more efficiently allocated and investments in modern 
facilities would be encouraged by the proposed program. 
But there is little reason to believe that these tax credits 
can gain these ends. It is hard to avoid skepticism about 
a concession extended to so many varieties of business. 

If the program is really designed to improve our 
capacity to compete with European rivals, then its benefits 
should be centered upon the export industries, not on 
business in general. If its major target is improving the 
efficiency of conspicuously laggard industries, then bene- 
fits should concentrate upon such disorganized areas as 
the construction business (instead, the President’s pro- 
gram specifically excludes construction from its bene- 
fits). If the aim is the more ambitious, Galbraithian 
redirection of investment toward more socially de- 
sirable purposes, again tax credits should be confined 
to a limited number of industries. The program is a 
peculiarly wasteful method of assisting in the achieve- 
ment of any major national goal. 

In fact, the allocation choice which is implicit in the 
tax credit notion is highly questionable. The apparent 
premise is the existence of an investment shortage. But 
at a time when many major industries are manifestly 
suffering from excess capacity and oppressively large in- 
ventories, it is difficult to see the need for plant exten- 
sions. And right now the other outlet for investment, 
modernization, threatens to add to the unemployment 
problem. Our real investment shortages aren’t in ma- 
chines and factories, but in education, libraries, scientific 
research, museums and the array of activities which 
combine to improve the quality of human beings. Im- 
provements, in industry as in life generally, derive much 
more from investment in human than in inanimate 
capital. Perhaps the President would have been better 
advised to offer his tax advantages to publishers of good 
books, makers of scientific instruments, recorders of 
classical music and businesses that devote a substantial 
portion of their outlays to research. 

Even so, much might be forgiven if the tax credit 
proposal at least served to stimulate recovery, end the 
recession and diminish unemployment to decent propor- 
tions. But there is, to begin with, reason to doubt that 
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much investment will take place because of the proposal. 
The tax credit no doubt would influence a fair number 
of businessmen who are hesitating on the verge of de- 
cision. The vast majority of decisions, however, are made 
well within the margin of choice; in these cases sales 
prospects, industry growth and the general business out- 
look are likely to be much more important than tax 
incentives. 

Nor should it be forgotten that the plan benefits only 
those who are making profits against which a tax credit 
can be applied. It may well be that Chrysler badly needs 
to revamp its facilities in order to compete with its 
major rivals in the auto industry, but it will gain no 
stimulus to do so from the tax credit proposals because 


it has been earning no profits this year. Nor is it an 
adequate answer to say that profits are a measure of 
efficiency. This may be true within an industry, but not 
between industries in a business slump; recession hits 
some industries much harder than others without regard 
to relative efficiencies. 

As an anti-recession measure, tax credits suffer from 
a second drawback: It takes too long for their effects to 
be felt. Businesses which increase investment rapidly 
probably do so in pursuit of well-laid plans and not in 
response to a new tax advantage. If the tax credit does 
stimulate new plans or revisions of old ones, then the 
effect of the investment will be felt only after a time 
lag of 6, 12, or 18 months. As far as this year’s re- 
cession is concerned, there is little to be expected even 
from the most favorable consequences of a tax credit. 
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INCE the President’s tax program is apparently the 

last piece of “anti-recession” legislation that he plans 
to offer, this is a good time to ask what has happened 
to the brave hopes of only a few months ago. When 
Kennedy assumed office in January the country had been 
in a recession for about eight months and there were 
few signs of its early termination. That recession is now 
nearing its first birthday. 

Kennedy had a number of possible ways to combat 
the slump. He might have used the Eisenhower Plan: 
hope for the best, assume that recovery is around the 
corner, propose a series of limited actions mostly within 
the control of the executive branch of the Government 
and stall for time. A little more actively, he might have 
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placed his bets on monetary policy, hoping that the tidy, 
efficacious and reversible mechanism of central banking 
pressure on interest rates would stimulate credit. But 
this choice was partially blocked by balance of payment 
difficulties. Still more actively, he might have urged a 
general reduction of personal income taxes, safeguarded 
by an automatic expiration date; or he might have 
persuaded the country and the Congress to embark on 
a substantial program of Federal expenditures, financed 
out of deficits and designed to promote recovery and en- 
courage desirable public programs. Finally, he might 
have pursued the route of encouragement to business, on 
the familiar conservative premise that the benefits would 
trickle down to the remainder of the population. And, 
of course, there were many possibilities of combination 
among these policies. 
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The Kennedy of the campaign might have been ex- 
pected to urge substantial public works programs. These 
would have served the immediate needs of anti-recession 
policy by increasing payments to individuals and en- 
couraging consumer spending. They also would have 
helped diminish the scandalous national neglect of our 
cities and schools. 

The Kennedy of the task force reports might have 
preferred to reduce personal income taxes for several 
excellent reasons: Public works frequently are slow to 
accomplish their effects; personal income tax reductions 
promote free choice by allowing individuals to make 
their own decisions about the allocation of extra re- 
sources; and their spending might have assisted some 
of the industries which were in the worst trouble, notably 
autos and appliances. Essentially, cutting taxes is a con- 
servative technique which emphasizes private spending 
and de-emphasizes public spending. Perhaps it was this 
analysis that persuaded Vice President Nixon and Secre- 
tary of Labor James P. Mitchell to urge Eisenhower— 
without success—to reduce taxes during the 1958 re- 
cession. 

It is dispiriting but accurate to report that Kennedy 
actually has done far less than the minimum which his 
supporters could reasonably expect from a_ politician 
elected on the 1960 Democratic platform. Administration 
pressure has had some small impact on long-term interest 
rates; aside from this trivial success, the President has 
grasped none of the major opportunities which con- 
fronted him, His belated tax program favors business 
rather than individual spending and has little relation 
to the recession. No major expenditure program designed 
to combat the recession has been offered and none is 
promised. The actual Kennedy program is a series of 
cautious extensions of older measures, such as unem- 
ployment compensation (which was also extended during 
the 1958 recession) and minimum wages, or final enact- 
ment of old proposals such as aid to depressed areas. 
To treat the passage of an occasional item first proposed 
by Americans for Democratic Action in 1947 as a 
substantial progressive advance is to confuse newsprint 
for nutriment. 


HESE THREE months have taught us the necessity 
<i re-examining some of the clichés of the political 
scene. The first concerns the general acceptance of popu- 
lar Keynesian theory. Many economists have complacent- 
ly assumed that the general public and Congress have 
come to accept the principles of compensatory finance— 
the unbalanced budgets and public spending programs 
of recession, and the counterbalancing surpluses and 
debt reductions of prosperity. If this professionally flat- 
tering belief were ever true, the eight Eisenhower years 
have changed things. Possibly out of nostalgia, the na- 
tion and Congress have embraced such easily compre- 
hended objectives as balanced budgets and stable prices. 
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It has been one of Kennedy’s conspicuous failures of 
leadership that he has encouraged these delusions instead 
of educating the nation to appreciate the Keynesian 
formula for proper government policy during nation- 
wide recessions. 

The nation’s complacency about unemployment should 
dispel another illusion: the pleasant conviction that Con- 
gress and the general public will never again put up 
with substantial unemployment. With one out of every 
14 workers out of a job and many others working part- 
time, the unemployment problem is a pressing one. 
Yet neither Congress nor the President seems greatly 
alarmed and many Americans appear willing to tolerate 
a great deal of unemployment as long as it doesn’t touch 
them personally. 

It may be that the President is a good deal more 
conservative than either his rhetoric or his advisers in- 
timate. If this be so, then his hesitancy to intervene, the 
pro-business emphasis of his tax program and the caution 
of his social welfare proposals truly represent the eco- 
nomic convictions of a leader with little real wish to 
alter our national manner of conducting our everyday 
lives, one who shares the conservative’s fear of inflation 
and fiscal unsoundness. 

On the other hand, it may be that President Kennedy 
is a good deal more worried about unemployment than 
his actions indicate and a good deal more dissatisfied 
with the state of the economy than this legislative session 
promises to demonstrate. Perhaps he is hampered by 
the conservative mood of both Congress and the country 
and is biding his time to fight again when the odds are 
more nearly even. This, in fact, is the usual excuse made 
for the President. 

But the excuse is not good enough. Congress is a col- 
lection of small potentates who are usually far more 
responsive to the special interests which clamor for favors 
and threaten retaliation at the polls if they are refused, 
than to the distant claims of the national interest. The 
President’s major political function in our peculiar po- 
litical system is to mobilize the support that he needs 
among the ordinary citizenry. This, indeed, is the heart 
of the matter. 

It is very hard to discern in the President’s balanced 
responses to press conference questions any trace of 
genuine urgency about the state of the economy, nor 
has he seen fit to lay his case before the nation in a 
major address. A President who operates only within 
the bounds of political practicability will never find 
it feasible to ask very much of Congress. If Kennedy 
continues to play the private political game of Washing- 
ton and neglect the weapon of mass enthusiasm, then 
there is no hope this year and not much more the year 
after or the year after that one, that Congress will feel 
itself called upon to rise from its conservative slumbers 
and face up to the great economic challenges of our 


time. 





WRITERS and WRITING 


Chronicler of Betrayed Revolutions 


Aspects of Revolt. 
By Max Nomad. 
Noonday. 311 pp. $1.95. 


IT Is ONE OF the more puzzling 
phenomena of American life that the 
heirs to the most successful demo- 
cratic revolution in mankind’s his- 
tory are, for the most part, unin- 
terested in problems connected with 
the idea of revolution. Confronted 
with this paradox, Americans gen- 
erally 
planations, most of them valid but 
—upon reflection—not quite satis- 


advance a number of ex- 


factory. Having won its freedom (for 
the American Revolution was fought 
in the name of national freedom). 
they argue, America has settled down 
to solving its economic and social 
affairs by those means which free- 
dom permits; where freedom exists. 
revolutions become superfluous. 

Yet, the recurrent usage of the 
word “freedom” in this context re- 
flects not only that quality of Ameri- 
can life which is the envy of so 
many people elsewhere, but also the 
limited meaning most Americans as- 
sign to the idea of revolt. Europeans 
associate revolution not only with 
freedom, but also, and _ perhaps 
primarily, with social justice. To 
them, it is the desire for justice, as 
well as freedom, that motivates and 
gives flesh to an act of revolt, regard- 
less of its eventual consequences. 

It is in this light that Max Nomad’s 
most recent book, Aspects of Revolt, 
must be interpreted, although both 
his approach to the problem and his 
conclusions are a painful refutation 
of this idealistic and—as he would 
hold—naive point of view. And it 
is precisely the conflict between 
Nomad’s idealism, which has guided 
him throughout his life. and his un- 
usual gift for seeing things as they 
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are that makes his book so im- 
portant and illuminating. He has the 
rare courage to hold up to public 
view a dream that others have re- 
duced to a nightmare. 

Nomad’s book is really a study of 
how those who set out to do justice 
and win freedom betray these very 
values in the process of realizing 
them. In the introduction, Edmund 
Wilson writes that “one gets a dis- 
tinct impression that Max Nomad 
keeps a filing case in which he puts 
away, as he happens on them, ex- 
amples of the various types of para- 
dox involved in Left-wing politics. 

This may be literally true. 
since Nomad’s facts are always pains- 
takingly correct and his background 
knowledge unequalled. He is truly 
the chronicler of political man’s fol- 
lies and betrayals. 

With the of Peter 
Kropotkin, the great anarchist whose 
motives and performance are not 


exceptions 


questioned openly, and Kropotkin’s 
friend Waclaw Machajski, who to- 
gether with Gaetano Mosca, Vilfredo 
Pareto and Robert Michels have most 
noticeably influenced Nomad’s politi- 
cal thinking, Nomad views all revolu- 
tionary thinkers and activists as il- 
lustrations of his thesis: Once man 
has acquired power, he “is more in- 
terested in maintaining it and his 
newly won privileges than in creating 
an earthly paradise for the masses” 
in whose name he first uttered his 
cry of protest. The history of modern 
radical movements, Nomad believes. 
does not inspire much hope that the 
loudly proclaimed slogans of social 
justice will ever be realized. 

The most successful group, the 


“Saturday Review” 


Communist movement, has for dec- 
ades engaged in building an intricate 
superstructure of evasions, hypocrisy 
and silence in order to obscure a 
base of oppression, medieval ortho- 
doxy and poverty. The Socialists, 
despite an initial devoutness to pro- 
claimed principles, have gradually 
abdicated their position, sometimes 
under the genuine pressure of the 
modern world’s complexities, more 
frequently because they were forced 
to “maintain the newly won privi- 
leges” of those among them who 
attained power. The masses, Nomad 
says, remain “hopelessly benighted 
and gullible, ready to submit to any 
form of servitude. .. .” 

True to Pareto’s concept of the 
“circulation of elites,” in Nomad’s 
view, one victorious group supersedes 
another, after a struggle undertaken 
initially in the name of equality. 
But, though logical, 
Nomad’s 
of the mechanism of social change 


sound and 
pessimistic interpretation 
is open to question—and not merely 
on sentimental grounds. 

There are two 
Nomad’s pessimism seems to me ex- 
aggerated. The first is phrased most 
eloquently by the author himself in 
his dedication. Inscribing his book 
to “all rebels against tyranny, privi- 
lege, and intolerance, who perished 
before tasting the poisonous fruit of 
victory and power,” Nomad reveals 
the eternal source of social protest: 
the genuine desire to seek justice and 
freedom. It is an incomplete picture 
of history which judges human be- 
havior only by the actions of a select 
few, however prominent they may 
be. Within every movement and 
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every group there remains, even at 
the point of moral crisis, a large 
body of “pure idealists” who per- 
petuate the cause. They are nameless, 
it is true, but must ideals always be 
dressed in surnames? While it is 
dangerous to ignore the egotistic side 
of human nature and its consequences 
in the realm of political action, it is 
equally dangerous to lose sight of 
the other, more generous character- 
istics in man. 

Second, Nomad’s attitude toward 
power (even if we accept the fact 
that power is the sole aim of all 
political action, revolution included) 
is much too absolute. Must power 
be evil incarnate? Has power always 
been used for evil purposes, even by 
those who openly profess to seek it? 
A Pericles in Greece, a Caesar in 
Rome and, in our own times, a 
Franklin D. Roosevelt or a Clement 
Attlee demonstrate that the misuse 
of power is not always inevitable. 
Power need not corrupt absolutely; 
nor does it have to be the ultimate 
aim of human nature. 

I do not want to give the im- 
pression that Nomad’s book is merely 
a brilliant exposé of that aspect of 
political action which drives every- 
one, the leaders as well as the led. 
into the blind alley of egotism, fail- 
ure and exploitation. Although his 
methods are those of a debunker, he 
is primarily an upholder of basic 
revolutionary values, regardless of 
how they have been trampled upon 
or distorted. To the casual reader, 
Nomad may appear to have lost 
faith, and to advocate submission to 
an unpleasant fate. Actually, the op- 
posite is true. 

What Nomad does is to warn us 
against putting too much trust in 
the rhetorics and rituals performed 
for our benefit by self-annointed or 
law-appointed leaders who promise 
all and deliver little. Behind his 
irony and bitter exnosure of the lie. 
the author believes “in a constant 
struggle for improving the conditions 
of life and reducing the temperature 
of hell to which are condemned those 
who because of the accident of birth 
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or origin, or lack of brutality, energy, 
cunning or unusual talents” are de- 
prived of the privileges now enjoyed 
by the few. 

It is this devotion to the ideals of 
social justice that makes Nomad’s 


writing so relevant and important. 
Perhaps if social justice were under- 
stood here as it is in Europe, Nomad 
would occupy a more significant 
place in the annals of American 
social thought. 





The Indian 


India and the West. 
By Barbara Ward. 
Norton. 256 pp. $4.50. 


INDIA, THE GIANT among the under- 
developed countries of the non-Com- 
munist world, has perhaps advanced 
farther along the road toward eco- 
nomic development than any other 
newly independent state. Some ob- 
servers believe that it can effect a 
“breakthrough” to a stage of self- 
sustaining growth within a decade 
or so, if it is able to attain the goals 
set by its planners. Others, sobered 
by the manifold evidences of political 
and economic troubles ahead, take 
a dimmer view of the country’s 
prospects for democratic develop- 
ment, or even for its survival as a 
united nation. Almost all, however. 
agree on the importance of India’s 
great experiment. 

The third Indian Five-Year Plan 
has recently been launched; it calls 
for an expenditure of more than $23 
billion during the period 1961-66. 
Of this amount, at least $6 billion 
must come from foreign sources— 
notably the U.S. Even if the Plan 
succeeds, India will still remain a 
tragically poor country, and probably 
will still be far from economic in- 
dependence. According to the 1961 
census, the Indian population is now 
438 million and its rate of growth 
is 2.1 per cent. The Third Plan is 
ambitious in relation to available re- 
sources, but frighteningly modest in 
relation to India’s needs. 

President Kennedy’s March 22 
foreign aid message proposed a 
bolder and more comprehensive ap- 
proach to foreign aid, in which 
India figures prominently; and Con- 
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gress is now engaged in its annual 
exercise of scrutinizing both the ob- 
jectives of the Administration’s pro- 
gram and its specific financial pro- 
posals. This is, therefore, a par- 
ticularly appropriate time for an 
overall analysis of the processes of 
economic growth, both in the West- 
ern world and in the underdeveloped 
areas, and for a realistic yet sympa- 
thetic interpretation of the nature and 
significance of India’s progress. 

Barbara Ward’s new book, /ndia 
and the West (a chapter of which 
appeared in THE New LEADER of 
February 27), attempts to perform 
both tasks. It is a primer of eco- 
nomic development, with special 
reference to India, and its approach 
and spirit are remarkably similar to 
those of the President’s message. 
Kennedy may not need to read Miss 
Ward’s book (although he probably 
will), but many Congressmen could 
read it with profit to themselves and 
to the country (although they proba- 
bly will not). 

With a lucid style and a remarka- 
ble economy of words, Miss Ward 
reviews the history of economic de- 
velopment in the West, the impact 
of imperialism and Communism upon 
underdeveloped areas, the experience 
of India under colonial rule, the 
nature and implications of India’s 
Five-Year Plans, India’s needs for 
foreign aid in the years ahead and 
the extent of the West’s interests in 
helping India meet these needs. The 
most valuable chapters are those 
dealing with India’s planning efforts. 
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Miss Ward is too uncritical of the 
basic philosophy and specific targets 
of India’s development programs. 
She advances the questionable thesis 


the need “to extend our vision of 
the good society to the whole family 
of man,” Miss Ward makes an elo- 
quent plea not merely for aid to 


that it has “the vision and the will.” 

Indeed, /ndia and the West is not 
so much about India as about the 
future of modern man. As a_ book 
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more complex and difficult than Miss Associate professor of history, tra 
Ward and those who share her views —Louisiana State. 205 pp. $3.50. New York University to 
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Advisers 


The Lady Persuaders. 
By Helen Woodward, 
Ivan Obolensky. 189 pp. $3.95. 


In 1957, Vance Packard’s The 
Hidden Persuaders burst upon the 
American scene with all the force of 
a literary nuclear explosion. It had 
particular impact on Madison Ave- 
nue, where it was as welcome as 
Linus Pauling at Los Alamos. 
Packard attacked the advertising in- 
dustry for having hypnotized a 
tractable public and for using ques- 
tionable psychological techniques to 
force consumers to 


purchase unnecessary and unwanted 


unsuspecting 


products. 

But Packard overlooked the most 
subtle and the 
suaders of all—the women’s maga- 


most effective per- 


zines. In 1959, women controlled 70 
per cent of this nation’s wealth; and 
the influence of the 
sumer continues to grow. This is 


female con- 
worth keeping in mind when con- 
sidering Helen Woodword’s The Lady 
Persuaders. 

Although many Americans believe 
their influence is negligible, women’s 
magazines are, in fact, an integral 
part of the lives of millions, acting 
as confidential advisors on dozens 
of subjects ranging from fashion to 
Freud. And though most of their 
readers are aware that treatment of 
these subjects is only skin deep, they 
seem to be perfectly willing to con- 
fine their attention strictly to the 
epidermis. 

Today’s women’s magazines, with 
contributors like Daphne du Maurier, 
Jean Kerr, Phyllis McGinley and 
John P. Marquand, are a far cry 
from Ladies’ Magazine, born in Bos- 
ton in 1828 under the midwifery of 
Sarah Josepha Hale, a matriarchal 
mother of five. Though it may be 
coincidental that the founding of the 
magazine and the election of Andrew 
Jackson occurred the same _ year, 
these seemingly disparate events ef- 
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fected two American revolutions: in 
politics and in the area of women’s 
suffrage. While the nation quickly 
recovered from Jackson’s inaugural 
bacchanalia, it is debatable whether 
even to this day it has completely re- 
covered from Miss Hale’s innova- 
tion. 

But until Edward Bok came on the 
scene, Mrs. Woodward tells us, the 
tranquil world of women’s magazines 
was devoted almost entirely to medi- 
cal nostrums, tips on domesticity and 
the maintenance of high standards of 
virtue. When the quixotic Bok en- 
tered the sanctuary of distaff maga- 
zines, he immediately declared war 
on the nostrums, attacking them with 
a severity equalled only by his fre- 
quent campaigns against immorality. 
For some inexplicable reason, Bok 
equated immorality not only with 
concupiscence, but with bad bathing 
habits and with the works of Tolstoy. 
Bok’s women’s 
caught on, and 
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magazines soon 
numerous competitors joined in a 
frantic search for subjects of female 
interest. Then, as now, their prime 
objective was, Mrs. Woodward be- 
lieves. to dethrone the man and to 
elevate the woman, physically and 
culturally. Yet, for all their ubiquity, 
the magazines have generally re- 
mained intellectual wastelands, em- 
phasizing entertainment rather than 
enlightenment. 

Today’s magazines do not pur- 
posely avoid contemporary problems. 
They allow Eleanor Roosevelt to de- 
scribe her latest eventful day. or en- 
courage Clare Boothe Luce to dis- 
cuss the nature of the political 
woman; but more often than not they 
ignore the very problems which most 
concern both women. The women’s 
slicks do not instruct women to dis- 
regard the world around them. On 


the contrary, they proclaim that any 
red-blooded woman ought not be 
satisfied to rule merely her husband 
and children, but should seek to run 
the world as well. But when it comes 
to presenting a straightforward and 
reasoned account of basic economic 
or political problems, they leave a 
great deal to be desired. 

What today’s women’s magazines 
lack in intellectual stimulation, they 
make up for with another kind of 
stimulus—sex, that magic word 
which, when emblazoned on a maga- 
zine cover, virtually assures news- 
stand success. While it is a fact that 
in 1943, Glamour ran an article by 
Bertrand Russell entitled “If You 
Fall In Love With a Married Man,” 
it wasn’t until comparatively recent- 
ly that sex—in the view of editors 
of women’s magazines—assumed its 
proper role in our society. 

Mrs. Woodward looks askance at 
many titles which have graced the 
pages of women’s magazines in re- 
cent years: “Chastity and Syphilis” 
(which surely deserves some sort of 
prize for reconciling the seemingly 
irreconcilable); “I’m Tempted To 
Have an Affair”; and “Teenagers 
and Sex in Australia.” There are 
dozens of other similar titles, usually 
far more provocative than the articles 
they describe. 

It is a safe bet that women’s maga- 
zines will remain more or less the 
same in the future. Issues will con- 
tinue to be loaded with advice to the 
lovelorn. cooking tips for the harried 
housewife and crash diets for the 
self-consciously overweight. Serious 
intellectual fare will be sacrificed to 
reports on the latest chic ward- 
robes. For the average woman may 
be increasingly interested in intel- 
lectual pursuits, but she would still 
much rather have beauty than brains. 
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Short Cut to the Apocalypse 


The Misfits. 
By Arthur Miller. 
Viking. 132 pp. $3.95. 


On THE John Crosby television 
show several months ago, a builder 
concerned’ with the 
of American 


presumably 
gloomy appearance 
cities and suburbs was asked why 
he had himself undertaken a mass- 
produced housing project outside Bal- 
timore. He answered that most people 
were “conformists” and wanted 
nothing better. Asked what improve- 
ments he could suggest, he said, with 
spirit, that we need more “dissent.” 

This kind of 
which is always with us, was de- 
scribed by Robert Warshow some 
years ago in a lucid and exacting 
article in Commentary on The Cru- 
cible, Arthur Miller’s play about the 
Salem witch trials: “He is the play- 
wright of an audience that believes 


token liberalism. 


the frightening complexities of his- 
tory and experience are to be met 
with a few ideas, and yet does not 
possess these ideas any longer but 
can only point significantly at the 
place where they were last seen. 
[Such liberals] believe that 
salvation comes from saying some- 
thing, and yet somehow find them- 
selves without anything to say.” 
There is no doubt that Miller’s in- 
terest in society is genuine, but al- 


most all of his writing has been in 
terms of sparking progressive sig- 
nals with the ringing implication that 
if he had his way, there would be 
some electrifying changes made. 
Death of a Salesman unfolds Willy 
Loman’s fatigue and disappointment 
in an aura of loose hints that the 
fault lies with an economy which 
does not allow men to work with 
their hands and do the jobs that 
satisfy them. But the accusation has 
the same kind of effect as do those 
ennobling quotes from the poets that 
garnish the chapters of silly novels. 
Miller has awesome patience for the 
ambivalent relation between father 
and son and for endless scenes of 
domestic debilitation, but one feels 
he would regard it as drudgery to 
look into the way a salesman actual- 
ly earns his living or to hover over 
other grubby details of our social 
structure and its values. 

With The Misfits, Miller has frank- 
ly invaded the more private and 
mysterious territory of bruises to 
the ego and lack of personal fulfill- 
ment. The characters in his movie 
script are a divorcee whose husband 
was not really there (“I mean you 


could touch him but he_ wasn’t 
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there”); two marginal cowboys de. 
serted by their wives, one for a 
cousin, the other for death; a rodeo 
rider whose mother remarried and 
was never the same to him afterward; 
and a 60-year old tomboy too funny: 
looking to leave Nevada and go back 
to Virginia. 

Now these do not seem to be public 
issues at all, but they are greatly 
dignified by the assumption that we 
all in some way share the same fate 
as misfits in a commercial world we 
never made. When cowboys meet, 
their password is “Anything’s better 
than wages.” When the divorcee up- 
braids her lover for roping a herd of 
wild horses that will be sold for 
dog-food, he explains that in the old 
days mustangs were used for plough- 
ing or as Christmas presents for 
children, but somehow, “it just got 
changed around, see?” 

Any worthwhile writer must at 
some point protest the misshaping of 
man’s natural inclinations by so- 
ciety, but we believe he is seriously 
troubled only when he takes some 
ordinary pains. Consider the wide- 
ranging aspects of character and be- 
havior Chekhov covered in his famous 
letter of admonition to a talented but 
shiftless brother. Dickens made the 
effort to inform himself and _ his 
readers about the physical realities of 
court procedures, prisons and work. 
Paul Goodman in his recent book, 
Growing Up Absurd, is willing to 
examine the innumerable and precise 
mistakes, problems and obstacles to 
which we expose our youth. Intellec- 
tual perseverance has something to 
do with the difference in the quality 
of their criticism and that of Miller, 
who settles for a brink-of-truth art 
calculated to give us an elusive thrill: 
We have come so close and yet es 
caped any real danger. 
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Since Miller has on other occa- 
sions written effective dialogue, I 
don’t think too much should be made 
of all the embarrassing formulations 
in The Misfits. The scenario, here re- 
vamped into novel form, seems to 
have been composed in accordance 
with his image of Marilyn Monroe 
as a spontaneous being untouched by 
the general social corruption and 
eager “to live.” But one cannot re- 


call her movie performances without 
seeing how erroneous this image is. 
Miss Monroe is rarely spontaneous. 
Her great acting achievement is the 
amusing imitation, in broad carica- 
ture, of a lady who proffers her- 
self generously. And this created 
figure is neither innocent nor eager, 
since the offer is only a joke. 

In any case, the heroine of The 
Misfits is in great earnest, and it 


is not funny to read her lines. Miller 
does somewhat better with the hilly, 
sage-scented countryside near Reno, 
Nevada, but although he is describ- 
ing something he has actually seen, 
the phrases fall with the neutral thud 
of second-hand experience. Against 
the unconfining Western landscape, 
he follows his old habit of marking 
out the shortest cut to the most 
apocalyptic ideas. 





Judical Mandates & ‘Mythic Incantations’ 


The American Supreme Court. 
By Robert G. McCloskey. 
Chicago. 260 pp. $5.00. 


THE THOUGHTFUL layman looking 
for a scholarly but highly readable 
account of the Supreme Court and 
its role in American history will find 
it in Robert McCloskey’s survey. 
There are seven brief and _ lively 
chapters which take the Court from 
the Constitutional Convention, the 
Federalist Papers and the Judiciary 
act of 1789 to today’s conflict be- 
tween the “judicial activists” and 
the “self-restrainers” on the Warren 
Court. 

We learn how John Marshall es- 
tablished the Court’s power to in- 
validate state legislation, proclaiming 
the growing authority of a truly Fed- 
eral system. We follow Roger Taney’s 
careful consolidation of Marshall’s 
power until unjudicious hubris led 
him to the debacle of Dred Scott vs. 
Sanford, a decision which tempo- 
rarily fortified the slaveholders by 
nullifying the Missouri Compromise 
of 1820. 

The Court was silent from 1861- 
65, but came to vigorous life again 
with Justice David Davis’ declaration 
against the excesses of martial law 
in the Milligan case. The gradual 
fashioning of due process into a 
substantive shield for business enter- 
prise is skillfully presented, as is the 
discarding of these concepts during 
the New Deal years. 

After 1937, with a more than Fed- 
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federalism established and 


capitalism tamed, the Court reacted 


eralist 


to totalitarian enormities—of both 
right and left—with new zeal in be- 
half of civil liberty and_ racial 
equality. The story culminates in 
Brown vs. Board of Education, or- 
dering the desegregation of the pub- 
lic schools and invalidating the con- 
cept of “separate but equal.” 

McCloskey approves the 
sought in this historic case. He 
recognizes that it was a Marshall- 
like assertion of power, but fears 


ends 


it was supported with something less 
than Marshall’s persuasiveness. Up 
to this point, McCloskey is unfailing- 
ly jocose about the Marshallian con- 
cepts and techniques of judging. The 
Marshall Court, he assures us, func- 
tioned by way of a “bag of tricks.” 
The older judges were a “priesthood” 
which “more than half believed the 
mythology it had helped to create.” 
Marshall himself festooned a key de- 
cision with “trimmings drawn from 
the natural law tradition.” He held 
—or at least he proclaimed—that 
“judicial power, as  contradistin- 
guished from the power of the laws, 
has no existence. Courts are the 
mere instruments of the law, and 
can will nothing themselves.” 

Such talk, to McCloskey, is “myth- 
ic incantation” and “not many 
sophisticated persons would now take 


Reviewed by C. P. Ives 


Editorial staff, Battimore “Sun” 


these words very seriously ” 


This is a perfectly accurate state- 
ment, but by a strange and worri- 
some paradox the new jurisprudes 
have been bathing the old certitudes 
in “cynical acid” at the very time 
the Justices are mounting their bold- 
est pronouncements. 

When the Supreme Court in 1954 
attempted to achieve by mere judicial 
mandate what the Federal armies 
had failed to achieve a century ago, 
the population north and south had 
been under unremitting scholarly as- 
surance for three decades that the 
words of the Court had no mystical 
authority. The people had been con- 
ditioned to believe that the judges 
were merely men, as frail as the rest 
of us, and that the Constitution, far 
from fixed and objective in its mean- 
ing, was only the fitful reflection of 
their private whims. 


“Ir was a Happy chance that Chester- 
ton lived before the era of television. His 
gifts, his amiability, his very simple ec- 
centricities would have tempted him to 
become one of the great performers on 
that damning machine. He lived on the 
edge of the chasm. Living today his 
words would be lost, his prestige pro- 
digious and his renown brief.’’ (Evelyn 
Waugh, writing 
in our Spring 


Book Issue.) 


From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Write to Dept. L-6,, 
150 E. 35 St., New York 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 
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McCloskey himself regrets that 
the Court did not speak at least with 
Marshallian accent at the time. If 
you urge on the Attorney General 
of Louisiana judicial mandates which 
you simultaneously assure him are 
only mythic incantations, he may be 
just sophisticated enough to prefer 
your assurance to your exhortation 


and govern his official conduct ac- 
cordingly. 

It is the somewhat belated recog- 
nition of this sombre incongruity 
between urged for the 
judicial process and the corrosions 
worked on its philosophical under- 
pinnings that is bringing a change 
in the tone of jurisprudential com- 


the uses 


mentary. The men who follow Me. 
Closkey will be less lighthearted in 
disclosing the gap; and some will go 
on, if not to reassert the old Marshal. 
lian views, at least to concede how 
central they were to the magisterial 
accomplishments of “the great Chief 
Justice”—and, just possibly, to any 
really viable constitutionalism. 





How the French Make Love 


Reviewed by Robert E. Fitch 


Professor of Christian Ethics, 
Pacific School of Religion 


Patterns of Sex and Love. 
By the French Institute of Public Opinion. 


Crown. 234 pp. $4.00. 


PERHAPS THE FRENCH just don’t 
know how to prepare a Kinsey Re- 
port. Anyway, it says here that 
women are people, that sex is an 
affair between human beings and 
that love is something more than the 
felicitous concourse of the genitalia 
in an animal orgasm. 

This book poses all the questions 
that Kinsey would not ask. It is con- 
cerned not so much with what one 
does as with how one feels about 
it. The discussion is built around 
seven topics: childhood, adolescence, 
virginity, marriage, adultery, divorce 
and the single woman. The primary 
interest is not in physiological de- 
tails, but in the mental, moral, emo- 
tional and psychological aspects of 
the most intimate of personal relations. 

In a series of individualized case 
studies we have the record of some 
very personal responses. There is the 
girl who, right after her first kiss, 
rushed for her toothbrush and tooth- 
paste. There is the ecstasy of ado- 
lescence: “I placed him on about the 
same level as Jesus Christ. He was a 
kind of God in pants.” But this 
section concludes with the worldly 
wisdom of a woman who is a high 
school principal: “Nowadays there is 
more thirst for life than joy in 
living.” 

There is the wistful look backward 
of a frustrated older woman: “I 
wanted to get married. I’d have mar- 
ried a cannibal. I was ready to be 
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gobbled up! But I’m inedible. . . .” 
There is the grateful response to 
thoughtfulness and considerateness in 
a lover: “At last I met someone who 
asked me if I was tired.” And then 
another woman who knew the real 
meaning of fatigue: “With my four- 
teen children, I was very, very tired.” 
And the wife who couldn’t find the 
answer: “My old aunt used to say 
to me, ‘There’s no quarrel that can’t 
be settled on a pillow.’ There must 
have been something wrong with my 
pillow.” 

Of course there are plenty of 
statistics, drawn up in formal tables 
that sometimes occupy a whole page. 
We learn that 75 per cent of the 
women interviewed regard it as un- 
fortunate (49 per cent) or repre- 
hensible (26 per cent) to “go astray” 
before marriage. A majority of these 
women are convinced that men want 
their brides to be virgins, but the 
percentage of women who believe 
this increases as their ages increase, 
reaching 71 per cent for women 
above 45. What is wanted most of 
all out of marriage is a “good hus- 
band”; less than one woman out of 
10 is willing to “live on love.” Does 
love bring satisfaction? Seventy- 
three per cent of the young women 
say yes; only 50 per cent of the 
older women say yes. Does love 
bring disappointment? Here the 
proportion that says yes is doubled 
from the young to the old. 


Each of the seven subjects receives 
a free-wheeling commentary written 
by some French literary figure. 
Christiane Rochefort extols the “mar- 
riage of self-interest, reason and re- 
production. . The Steel Prince 
marries the Ball-bearing Princess; 
there’s something that has to succeed. 
. . . Marriage and love have nothing 
to do with each other.” Michel 
Audiard distinguishes caustically be- 
tween the adultery of the wife—“a 
deliberate transgression devoid of ex- 
tenuating circumstances”—and _ the 
adultery of the husband—“the ex- 
cusable consequence of a_ celestial 
curse.” France Roche explains ironi- 
cally why a divorce may unite a 
woman more closely to her first hus- 
band than to her current spouse. 

The introductory section provides 
a summary (unsigned) of the classic 
common sense of the Frenchwoman: 
“Love plays only a minor part... . 
She is interested above all in the 
concrete qualities of her future hus- 
band: character and personality. She 
thinks of security, comfort and the 
future. She is rarely impassioned or 
naive... .” 

The facts set forward in this study 
help to prove that one is a person 
before being a statistic; that a “fe- 
male” is first of all a “woman”; that 
love is an art more than a technique; 
and that in the love relationship a 
heightened sensitivity is more crea- 
tive than a memorized routine. 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CUBAN EDITORIAL 


Concerning your fine editorial on the Cuban 
situation (NL, April 24), | would like to make 
the following points: 

1. Comparing U.S. actions in Cuba with 
those of the Communists in other parts of the 
world is like comparing a policeman who uses 
a gun to a thief who uses a gun. The difference 
is in the end pursued, whatever similarities in 
the means. 

2. Those who take a holy view toward “non- 
intervention” would have thereby been barred 
from intervening to aid our allies against Hit- 
ler’s interventions, and likewise are now com- 
mitted by non-intervention to piecemeal sur- 
render to Communist interventions. 

3. Even if the claim that the Cuban people 
overwhelmingly support Castro were true (have 
the returns from the free election Castro prom- 
ised Cuba come in yet?), it no more prohibits 
us from getting rid of him, than it would 
have in the cases of Hitler and Mussolini, 
whatever their popular support. 

4, Our policy of “containment” is clearly 
self-defeating in the long run. It results in our 
merely trying to stop the Communists from 
expanding. Sometimes we stop them, more often 
we slow them down or fail to stop them at all. 
In the long run, if their successes are not offset 
stopping” them), 


“ 


by actual losses (not merely 
they will dominate the world. 
New York City Marvin ZIMMERMAN 


THE BOMB 


Congratulations to you and to Sidney Hook 
for “The Couch and the Bomb” (NL, April 
24), a most effective rebuttal of the argu- 
ments of those who, in the name of “sanity,” 
propose a most insane and dangerous course. 

Indeed, one of the paradoxes of the present 
international scene is the danger that the 
louder the chant, “Ban the Bomb,” the stronger 
the Chinese pressure on Soviet Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev to practice nuclear and_ rocket 
brinksmanship, on the grounds that the West 
is unlikely to resist. What a team: dogmatic 
and militant fanatics in Peking and anti-nu- 
clear “beatniks” and pacifists in New York! 
New York City ZBIGNIEW BRZEZINSKI 


Sidney Hook’s reply to Dr. Erich Fromm 
and the ill-named Committee for a Sane Nu- 
clear Policy was sane, lucid and convincing. 
SANE’s psychiatric approach to politics is clear 
from its name, which implies that anyone who 
disagrees with it lacks sanity. It is not really 
a true psychiatric judgment, but rather a totali- 
tarian attitude in politics, and starts out with 
the assumption that everyone else is wrong no 
matter how correct everyone else is in fact. 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


In this modern age of the worship of science, 
to prove one’s opponent wrong in fact, or 
wicked, malicious, immoral or sinful, is prac- 
tically a compliment. One must rather show 
that he is a paranoiac, a schizophrenic or a 
manic-depressive. 

This works both ways. Thanks to Dr. Robert 
Lindner in his brilliant work, The Fifty Minute 
Hour, we have a report of the psychoanalysis 
of a Baltimore Communist party official with 
a gruesome mother-fixation. Lindner cured him 
of his neurosis by psychoanalysis, and the 
patient quit the Communist party, returned to 
his wife and became comparatively normal. 
Lindner was of the opinion that he never came 
across a Communist who wasn’t off in the 
attic, and that if he could treat them all they 
would leave the party and return to normal. 

As to neutralists, they suffer from the un- 
certainty neurosis. They can’t decide which 
side they’re on, since they like to join the 
winning side. They therefore hit on the device 
of being neutral until one of two contending 
forces has won, after which they will declare 
the winner to be right. 


New York City Bernard HERMAN 


May [| apply to Professor Hook’s historical 
analogies in “The Couch and the Bomb” the 
standards of logic I once learned from him? 
He suggests that my citation of Cuba as an 
example of how the self-fulfilling prophecy has 
worked is equivalent to saying “that we turned 
the simple Chinese ‘agrarian reformers’ into 
revolutionary Communists. . . .” It is obviously 
erroneous to compare Castro’s catch-as-catch- 
can revolution with Mao Tse-tung’s disciplined, 
dedicatedly Marxist movement, whose roots ex- 
tend to the early years of this century, and 
which we had little hope of ever influencing. 

However Communist-influenced Castro might 
initially have been, however impatient with 
democracy he soon showed himself, I do not 
think one can deny that United States failure 
to develop any positive policy toward Castro’s 
Cuba when his revolution won control acceler- 
ated. if it did not precipitate, his embrace of 
the Soviet bloc. The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion, probably fearing that Castro would in- 
evitably turn Left whatever we did (and per- 
haps also fearing American public reaction to 
possible aid to a “Red” regime) evidently 
decided that inaction was the better part of 
policy and so refused to receive Castro officially 
or accede to his initial modest requests for aid. 

Castro, equally caught up in this neurotic 
(because mutually self-defeating) pattern, exag- 
gerated Yankee hostility and the lack of co- 
operation into threatened aggression and took 
even more radical steps to solidify his position. 
So round and round we have gone to the 
current impasse in which we can say, in fulfill- 
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ment of our prophecy, “See, Castro is a Com- 
munist dictator,” and Castro, fulfilling his, can 
say, “See, the Yankee mercenaries have in- 
vaded.” 


Geneva, New York Pavut LAUTER 


‘THE DEATH SENTENCE’ 


Sidney Hook’s discussion of “The Death 
Sentence” (NL, April 3) is, for the most part, 
a welcome addition to the growing body of 
opinion critical of this institution in contem- 
porary America. But is it really wise or neces- 
sary, as he argues, to retain this punishment 
for three classes of criminals, viz. (1) “po- 
litically monstrous figures” who might become 
a rallying point for further rebellion, e.g., 
Hitler during the later 1940s; (2) those who 
are convicted of murder and sentenced to life 
but who prefer to be executed; and (3) those 
who, having been convicted of “premeditated 
murder, murder again.” 

Hook’s case for the second category is really 
quite weak. He gives no reason why we should 
not extend the same privilege to the rapist, 
the kidnapper, to the habitual offender—indeed, 
to everyone now punished with life imprison- 
ment. Clearly, it is reasonable to expect of 
the state that it should wish all its citizens— 
including criminals—to live, not in order to 
torture some of them with unending imprison- 
ment, but in order to make possible some sort 
of restoration to the fellowship of men, and 
to fulfill the state’s duty to help most those 
who need the most help to this end. 

As for the first category, Hook makes it easy 
for himself by careful deployment of the 
pejorative, “politically monstrous figure.” Strip 
away this question-begging phrase, and I can- 
not see the truth of his empirical claim that 
allowing such persons to survive their defeat 
presents an impossible or unreasonable handi- 
cap on the forces of law and justice. I seriously 
doubt that if dictator Fulgencio Batista had 
stayed in Cuba and not been executed, he 
would be a rallying-point today for the critics 
of Castroism. The very monstrosity of such po- 
litical figures tends to neutralize their political 
effectiveness after their defeat. Moreover, that 
there might be something to be gained by 
letting them live seems to me to be very likely. 

Finally, I cannot see any reason why a 
murderer who murders again is really more 
deserving of death than a murderer who mur- 
ders but once. Nor can I see why what we 
might call a habitual murderer is any more 
deserving of death than, say, a habitual rapist 
or kidnapper, or than anyone who perpetrates 
multiple assault and battery. There is no end 
to the catalogue of vicious crimes and thus no 
end to the list of possible exceptions to the 
abolition of the death penalty. 


What I find difficult to reconcile is Hook’s 
plea that we be intelligent about crime and 
humane about punishment, his own evident 
knowledge of the facts about human behavior 
in the light of which penal policies alone 
can be intelligently and humanely framed, and 
his insistence on these three classes of excep- 
tions to the general abolition of the death 
penalty. It is obvious that he does not want 
to be either “a fanatic or absolutist” on this 
issue, but what he calls “absolutism” is nothing 
but the defense of a principle without any 
exceptions, and it is not clear why this is not 
the most intelligent and humane position to 
take on the issue. 
New York City 


REFUGEE PROBLEM 


“Failure of the ‘Final Solution’” (NL, April 
10), Gertrude Samuels’ fine review of Herbert 
Agar’s book, The Saving Remnant, strikes poign- 
antly at the age-old question of “Am I my 
brother’s keeper?” After reading her review, I 
shall certainly obtain Agar’s book. 

The trial of Adolf Eichmann 
spotlight on the behavior of the Germans dur- 
ing World War II, and I, for one, whole-heart- 
edly endorse Israeli Premier David Ben Gurion’s 
decision to abduct Eichmann and have him stand 
trial before the world. The rest of the world, 
especially Germany, wants to forget Auschwitz 
and Bergen-Belsen, but those who survived can 
never forget those horrible years. 

Mrs. Samuels says in her review that no 
government would admit penniless Jewish refu- 
gees between 1935 and 1942. But the full intent 
of Germany to destroy the Jewish people (the 
adoption of the “final solution”) did not dawn 
upon the world until it was too late. And 
certainly little could have been done after 1942 
to help the Jews under the German occupation. 
I would not, for a minute, minimize the truly 
courageous efforts of the Joint Distribution 
Committee in its never-ending fight to save 
world Jewry, but we should be more realistic 
about the problem as it existed from 1935-1942. 
Orchard Park, N.Y. Davin W. NICKLAS 


Huco Apam Bepau 


turns the 


FREE SPEECH 


In his “Home Front” column of April 17, 
William E. Bohn wrote: “To have men going 
about calling in print and over the air for 
the impeachment of the Chief Justice of the 
United States is going a bit too far with free 
speech. There comes a time to call a halt.” 
Regardless of what one may think of it, there 
is nothing unconstitutional about calling for 
impeachment if an individual thinks that it 
should be done. An elected official can finally 
be voted out of office, but not so with a Justice. 


The New Leader 
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“THE SHOW ON THE WHOLE IS A 


DELIGHT.” —ohn McCarten, The New Yorker. 
The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 
‘ present 


A New Musical Comedy A low-cost unregimented tour with the fun of per- 
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. . | ae UNTIE MAME”’ 
ads a crew 7 2 . ‘ yn — Ara a thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. } | A 
leads a crew of tough, young, energetic Irish ge sig Z. $5.75, 4.80, 3.80, 2.90. } | ROSALIND RUSSELL 


iticians who, i s bs & Set’ Eves. Orch $3.40; "50; Mezz. 
politic ians who, in the words of one Ms pserver, se e ve OR ee oe Ll pus RIO BRAVO 
‘don’t give a bloody damn about philosophy, ; Zz. $3. 00, 2. » Mats.: | | John Wayne e Dean Martin e Ricky Nelson 
Oren. $5. 40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4.30, 3. 80, '3, 2.50. f | ( j 


logic or altruism. Bobby only wants to know, | 
a reg ag ‘ WINTER GARDEN THEA. Soth Street & B’way 


“How many votes will this bring Jack?” and 
he is already thinking ahead to 1964. Bobby | —— 
is utterly and completely loyal to his brother, 
and would jump off the Washington Monument 
or cut a man’s throat if he thought it would 
help Jack. Bobby, too, is a genius at organi- 
zation and at digging up buried bones.’ ” 

If Coffin thinks that this is true he should 
lead a crusade to remove the Attorney General 
from office; and, on the other hand, if it is 
false he should apologize. 

I shall charitably assume that Bohn is not a 
totalitarian liberal ; it is just that the “im- wisi iain Bwyst CONTINUOUS 
peachers’” exercise of free speech has made 9:30 A.M. 49th St. PERFORMANCES 
him hysterical. 

Searcy, Arkansas James D. BALEs 


______| THE SEASON'S BEST PLAY’......... 
LEO SAM EDWARD 


A FRATERNAL GROUP GENN LEVENE MULHARE 
FOR LIBERALS 


Fibs powell DEVILS ADVOCATE 


life, disability, hospitalization, fu- A Play by DORE SCHARY 
T 


neral, cemetery, and—in larger from the novel by MORRIS L, WES 
cities—medical-surgical and so- co-starrinao EDUARDO CIANNELLI + OLIVE DEERING 


cial service. MICHAEL KANE TRESA HUGHES 


ALSO cultural and social activi- PRICES: Eves. Mon. thru Thurs.: Orch. $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.50; Balc. $3.60, 3.00. Fri. & Sat. Eves.: 


ties — Jewish schools (secular) Orch. $7.50; Mezz. $6.90, 5.75; Balc, $4.80, 3.00. Mats. Wed. & Sat.: Orch. $4.80; Mezz. $4.20, 3.60; 
h ] Balc, $3.00, 2.50. Prices include tax. Kindly enclose stamped self-addressed envelope with check or 
— choral groups — response to money order payable to the BILLY ROSE THEATRE, 208 West 41st Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


social and community needs. BILLY ROSE Theatre, 208 West 41: St. N.Y. 36 
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For 60 years the foremost Jewish labor 
fraternal order in America. ACT NOW to insure your dwelling, household and personal 


Seeee22CLiP AND MAIL'®e@e2eem: effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


The Workmen's Circle House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 
175 E. Broadway, N, Y. 2 





Please send me membership Information LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 


and a dues estimate. 


With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 


227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance in force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 





























May 8, 1961 





Here’s what you can buy 
for cancer research — 


for $5 or $50 or 500,000! 


You can give a cancer research laboratory five dozen 


glass culture tubes for $5, one instrument sterilizer 


for $50, one hundred medical fellowships for $500,000! 


HERE ARE no bargains in cancer research. 

Hunting the cause of cancer—and ways of pre- 
venting cancer—is an exacting job. A demanding 
job. An expensive job. It costs money. 

To give you an example, below are actual prices 
of equipment purchased with American Cancer 
Society funds. Little things, like glass slides. Mas- 
sive things, like room-size total body radiation 
instruments. All vital to the fight against cancer. 

So is your donation. 

See what you can afford to buy. Then write that 
figure down on the coupon at the bottom of this 
page, and mail it with your contribution to 
CANCER, c/o your local Post Office. All gifts are 
tax deductible. 


5 dozen tissue culture tubes 

6 months’ supply of rubber gloves 
Food and care of 1500 mice for 1 day 

1 dozen glass flasks for chemical studies 


1 micrometer 


1 blood cell calculator, used in leukemia 
studies 


3 units of human serum 

4 days’ maintenance of a cancer research bed. .$100 
] water phantom for radiation dosage studies. . $100 
1 kymograph manometer 


100 AK mice for preparation of Coombs 


1 egg incubator 

1 constant temperature bath 

1 isotope scanner 

] x-ray tube 

2.000 millicuries of radioactive iodine 

1 heart-lung machine for drug perfusion . . . .$2600 
4 gram of cobalt 60 for radiation research . . $6000 


1 grant for the study of the role of hormones 
in growth, including the cause, 
prevention and treatment of cancer... .$70,000 


1 high-voltage, total body radiation 


$100,000 
$500,000 


instrument 
100 training fellowships for 1 year 


Grants to 5 scientists, each heading a 
cooperative 5-year research program $1,000,000 


Guard your family. Fight cancer with a 
checkup and a check. 
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Mail this coupon to: 
Cancer 
c/o your local post office. 


Attached is my gift of 


$ to fight cancer. 





My name 








Address. 
City and State 








AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 
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INDISPENSABLE FOR UNDERSTANDING 
TODAY’S FAST-MOVING EVENTS 








CASTRO'S CUBA 


A REVOLUTION BETRAYED? 
By Theodore Draper 


(A handy 28-page paperback.) 


1 copy 
100 copies 


5 
J 
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THE NEW LEADER, Reprint Department 
7 East 15th Street 
New York 3, New York 


| enclose $ for...... copies of Theodore Draper’s CASTRO’S CUBA: A REVOLUTION BETRAYED? 
Name 
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AN UNPRECEDENTED REPORT 


THE MOOD OF THE 


RUSSIAN PEOPLE 





“Returning to Russia after an 
absence of two or three years, 
a foreigner is struck at once by 
the improvement in living stand- 
ards... there is less poverty... 
people are better and more styl- 
ishly dressed...on streets, in 
restaurants and shops, where an 
abnormal, frightening silence pre- 
vailed a few years ago, one now 
hears loud talk and laughter... 
but the overwhelming majority 
of Russians would gladly trade 
whatever glory is theirs... for the 
comfort of a quiet, normal life... 


Their doubts and human yearn- 
ings create an atmosphere of ten- 
sion which is—at times—unbear- 
able ...The younger generation 
feels less emotionally committed 
to the system and better able to 
evaluate it without illusions . 

Most of the nation is willing to 
suffer anything—even a tyrannical 
government—to avoid the night- 
mare of war, civil or foreign . 

The U-2 incident was not a major 
shock to the Russian public... 
because spying is such a com- 
monplace of their daily lives.” 


“The Mood of the Russiag 
People,” a special 48-page supe 
plement in the May issue of 
Harper’s, has been prepared; 
written, and illustrated out of thg 
first-hand experiences of percep: 
tive Western observers and 
Russian citizens, What emerges i 
a portrait of a society very differs 
ent from our stereotype concept, 

“The Mood of the Russiag 
People,” revealing previously ob 
scured aspects of Russian society, 
reports on the strange love-hate 
relationship between the people 
and their government... the split 
personality of Russian cultura 
life...the private lives of student 

. the enviable position of t 
bone-tired older generation. , 
what really happened at Paster 
nak’s funeral... Anti-Semitism 
under Communism .. . plus five 
anonymous poems of protest 
(smuggled out of Moscow) and 
the surprising discoveries of an 
uninhibited motorist on a coms 
pletely unguided tour of the 
Soviet Union. 

Plus a complete issue of 
Harper’s, including The Truth 
About Africa’s Most Oppresse@ 
Colony; America’s Wanderingi 
Scholars; Dean Acheson on 
Ernest Bevin; Russell Lynes om 
Texas Culture; and more articles 
stories, reviews, columns, and 
illustrations. 

No wonder we are particularly 
proud of our May number —and 
suggest it “must” reading for you, 
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:Harper'’s magazine NLS 


A PENETRATING : 49 East 33d Street, New York 16, New York ° 


7 want to stay well-informed. Please start my Harper's subscription 8) 
$ with the May issue that includes the penetrating 48-page supplement, § 
° “The Mood of the Russian People.’ | understand that a year’s sub-¢ 

e 


AND OUR COMPLETE, REGULAR ISSUE : @ scription (12 issues) is normally $6.00. But: ; 


of C] | want to take advantage of your special subscription offer. Please ¢ 
ex send me the next 12 issues for only $3.87, and bill me later. ¢ 


9 $5 [J] 1 want to take advantage of your special, special subscription ¢ 
offer. | have enclosed my check for $3.87, so please send mee. 
the next 14 issues. 

Name : 7 Bits tea : 


magazine 


48-PAGE SUPPLEMENT 


4 
Street Address - Set a 


City_ © Zone State. 
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